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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 


EDITORIAL 


Iv Is A TEMPTATION, on our twenty-fifth anniversary, to spend the 
time looking back, looking back at our own work, appraising, taking 
fresh breath. But there is hardly the time for even that. Our past 
editor, Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., to whom what is best in this journal 
must be permanently credited, now devotes himself to collaborating 
editorship on the Fathers of the Church, and this is the only kind of 
looking back that is legitimate in our day. A few months ago we 
were a nation caught up in the shock of first panic; the real danger, 
of course, came from inside, from all those who were frightened by 
the first touch of reality breaking through our security system or who 
insisted on keeping hold of their old hates and preventing national 
unity. There are still those who will spend the next ten years in 
“blaming it all on Roosevelt,” not realizing that, no matter who is 
immediately to blame, the old security had to go and life must be 
lived more openly, on a higher level of risk, if we are to be safe. 


Our tension, among the old and the young, does not come from 
the danger. It comes more from resentment and rebellion that we 
could not keep hold of the old dream, that a few undercover men in 
Washington or a few gangsters in Moscow had supposedly taken it 
from us. That was all there was to it and we were afraid of history 
and afraid of our past. So far as the past was concerned, perhaps 
under the skin we felt guilty and, not being able to get hold of an 
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ideal rooted in us and worth dying for, we felt helpless before 
fanaticism. That is because we were identifying our past with 
modern history exclusively, with its mistakes, with the errors of 
capitalism, with Yalta, with the white man’s mistakes in Asia. And 
even there, in modern history, we tended to minimize the great 
strides forward we had made in the name of man. Thus we were 
surrounded by rebellious men without guilt who piously blamed 
everything on a few villains or by men so filled with the sense of 
guilt about the West that they were paralyzed. 


Surely we must look with the proper attitudes toward the real past 
and toward the future. Our history is not modern, but long, a great 
river with a source back in silence. Many ages have worked at it; 
it is all in our blood stream, not a healthy moment lost. It is an 
absurd thing to be preoccupied with the relatively few shameful 
moments. We are defending the depths of it, not the excrescences. 
When we shall have been purified, the depth will still be there. 
Meantime we in the West need not, in the midst of a temporary 
neurosis, cut off our face to spite our nose; that is to say, we must 
stop hating our true selves, our tradition, because we have developed 
a few diseased symptoms. And let us honor the men who will dig 
up from the past what we really are. 


On the other hand there is the history that shall be. We have tried 
to lock ourselves off from it in some bad, rational dream of security. 
The great modern industrial city is the symbol of this dream. Now 
the city of man is a sign of humanity and a sign of conquest, an isle, 
as Auden suggests in his The Enchaféd Flood, in the midst of the 
romantic non-human and the unlimited. But it can also become a 
symbol of rationalistic man blocking himself off desperately from 
mystery and history. Perhaps it is of this other side of the human 
city that T. S. Eliot is speaking when he says 


I think that the river 
Is a strong brown god—sullen, untamed and intractable, 
Useful, untrustworthy, as a purveyor of commerce; 
Then only a problem confronting the builder of bridges. 
The problem once solved, the brown god is almost forgotten 
By the dwellers in cities— 
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At any rate we cannot afford to be afraid of history and the future. 
To the degree that our guilt was coming from gripping a cheap 
security too tightly, and from having become a tribe of rebellious old 
women enraged at Moscow for troubling a lower tranquillity, it will 
have served a purpose. There will be those who, even in the years 
of mobilization and general stress, will decide that all our struggle 
is for the purpose of preserving the status quo, who will fight even 
a modification of the color line in the army. But even these hard- 
heads will grow under the inundations of history. The next moment 
is a mother to those who welcome it. 


In those who are thus poised toward the past and the future the 
tensions and the fear will not stay. Then the city in the West will 
be supported by the proper dead and will be more open toward life 
than it has been in many a year. Then, too, there will be no need to 
answer the Hoovers and the Tafts. Nor need to blame the stars or 
the U.N. or anything else. We are where we are. And we might 
have the common courtesy before God of being glad of it. 





A FOREWORD BY CHARLES MALIK 


AT THE MOMENT, nearly two months after my own framing of the statement 
on Asia for presentation to the United Nations Political Committee, the sub- 
stance of which follows below, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
has just adopted an important resolution in which it declares that it “finds” 


that Communist China has engaged in aggression in Korea. This is a finding 
of possibly untold consequences for the future. 

Two thoughts still occur to me at this later date. First of all, 1 would like 
to repeat the central view contained in these pages, that it will always be 
necessary to place the problems and destiny of Asia in a long-term perspec- 
tive. Whatever be the outcome of the decision we have just taken on the 
immediate crisis, there will still remain the long-term problem. The weakness 
and exposedness of Asia will be such a source of danger to the peace of the 
world that everything must be done to help Asia attain a fine measure of 
strength and health and independence. 

Secondly, in the midst of the discussions we have just gone through, I am 
still tremendously impressed by the nobility and value of the United Nations. 
And as for various reactions to this Organization, there is only one thing 
gently to say at the moment. The United Nations cannot do without the 
United States and must respect the reasons behin’ ** public opinion. It 
seems to me to be right and imperative at the same time to ask American 
public opinion to extend to the United Nations a broad and understanding 
sympathy, knowing that this peace agency, fully implicated in the sorrows 
and trials of our times, can never really be more perfect than the world it is 
designed to serve. If the United Nations should collapse tomorrow, we would 
have to begin rebuilding it the day after: for our temporal salvation. 





The author of these pages deserves 
the respect of all for his constant 
fidelity to the highest principles 
of social Christianity before the 
UN forums. 


APPEAL TO ASIA 


CHARLES MALIK 


IT Is OBVIOUS THAT we are now dealing with a particularly acute 
phase of the world-historical struggle of the present epoch, namely, 
the struggle between international Communism and the free forces 
that oppose it. I will not say the struggle between Communism and 


Capitalism, because to say that is to fall into the oversimplification 
of the Marxist analysis of the world situation, which I believe to be 
false insofar as it reduces all motives ultimately to questions of 
money and power and greed and economics, and also because, what- 
ever their relations to Capitalism, certain intellectual and spiritual 
forces in the world are, on their own grounds and for their own 
reasons, as opposed to Communism as the capitalists themselves. The 
real struggle, then, is between Communism as a revolutionary total 
world view, including a theory of matter and a theory of power, 
and the more traditional outlooks on life, whether in Asia, in Europe 
or in America, including in the material sphere the now variously 
modified practice of Capitalism. This, then, is the first way of con- 
ceiving the present issue from the point of view of the actual forces 
that have precipitated it. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the more or less 
passive object of the issue—the prize to be won, the high stakes in the 
struggle—there are two ways of viewing the problem. The imme- 
diate way, the striking way, is as to the place of China in the modern 
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world. A very great people with a very great and ancient culture 
and with enormous potentialities is trying to come to its own. In 
finally asserting itself, the problem is: Shall this great people be 
subservient or friendly to one or the other of the two major camps 
in the world today, or shall it be just itselfi—independent, honorable, 
dignified, unattached, except to its own autonomous principles? 

I hope to be able to show later that only in this last alternative 
resides the hope of peace. 

This, then, is the immediate formulation of the problem from the 
point of view of the object. But underlying this immediate urgency 
is something far more profound, something on the precise and just 
comprehension of which everything else depends. The problem of 
the place of China is part of the greater problem of the place of Asia 
in general. Whither Asia?—that is indeed the question. 

Because I believe behind and beyond all the present befuddle- 
ment this is the ultimate question, I propose to devote most of my 
discussion to it. I shall, however, at the end, condense my views on 
the two other aspects of the one and the same issue, the problem of 
China and the present phase of the conflict between Communism and 
the free world. 


It remains quite possible for us to be free either of irresponsible 
skepticism or of narrow dogmatism. Surely it belongs to the style 
of proper United Nations debate to rise above detail and confusion 
to the ultimate issues at stake. 

The events of the last five years are very crucial; the Soviet Union, 
China, the United States are exceedingly important. But unless we 
grasp the original, the basic, the fundamental problem, we shall fail 
really to understand the significance of what is happening today. 
What then, I ask, is that higher standpoint from which we can see the 
whole forest and place the individual trees in their right perspective? 
What is the deeper problem which comprehends and confers meaning 
upon all that we are doing at Lake Success? 

As a preliminary characterization I may entitle what we are 
ultimately dealing with as the problem of Asia. Asia, the mother 
continent of the human race, desires to achieve for herself an honor- 
able place under the sun. In a crowded and contracted world, a 
world withal in which mighty giants are jostling each other all the 
time, it is not easy to find your place, occupy it and retain it. Yet, 
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this is what is happening: Asia is emerging; Asia is carving a place 
for herself; Asia desires to be recognized and heard. 

It is possible to misunderstand the problem of Asia. That is what 
often happens to superficial people afflicted with the impatience of 
oversimplification. They thus quickly and without any love fasten 
on one or another striking feature and think that through its inter- 
mediary alone they have comprehended the whole problem. That 
is how it comes about that some say, “Give them independence and 
freedom”; others, “Give them bread”; others, “Use a strong hand”; 
others, “Convert them to your system or attach them to your realm.” 
People say these things and think that in so saying they have solved 
the problem. But if the present, owing to somewhat accidental and 
passing reasons, can still suffer their error, the future is bound to 
explode the utter inadequacy of their view. 

The Asiatic situation will be terribly misunderstood unless one 
keeps in mind that the peoples of Asia are quite keen on the preserva- 
tion of their modes of life; that they have their proper dignity and 
are fiercely jealous for it; that left to themselves they will never 
allow themselves to trade away their soul for material or political 
benefits; that they are in no particular haste to adjust themselves to 
Western standards; that they are not necessarily overawed by the 
outside world, whether it be the Soviet Union or the Western world; 
and that it cannot be taken for granted that they necessarily respect 
this outside world or, at least, that they respect it for that on account 
of which it respects itself. Asia may fear the Soviet Union or the 
West; she may even envy them their technique and might. But envy 
and fear are one thing, and respect is quite another. Today Asia’s 
respect cannot be taken for granted: it can only be earned. 

The responsible Asian today perpetually questions himself as to 
how to reconcile four factors beating upon his soul: the retreating 
European political influence, with the cultural and economic heritage 
that it has inevitably left behind; the powerful challenge of the 
Soviet Communist world; the emergent meaning of America in the 
total world situation; and, above all, the great creative forces welling 
out of the depths of his own soul. 

Considering the intensity of these factors, the terrifically clashing 
character of their encounter and the historical and emotional pro- 
fundity of the Asiatic soul, I think one can say that such a formidable 
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task of synthesis has hardly ever faced such a vast array of ancient 
cultures coming once again to their own. If the United Nations 
is really to promote world peace, there is no challenge more far- 
reaching nor more urgent today than to try, in absolute positivity and 
good will, to help the men of Asia resolve the incredible perplexity 
with which their existence is everlastingly tormented. 


Tue ProspLem or NAaTuRE 


Every age has its proper spirit, imposing rigorous demands on 
those who wish to live in it. People may hide their face from this 
challenge for a year, for a decade, or even for a century, but sooner 
or later they must face up to this decision: either to conform to this 
spirit—to be sure in their own creative way—or to lapse into the 
decadence and death of nonparticipation. History is the account of 
those free acts whereby diverse peoples react to and modify the 
insistent requirements of the spirit, and the philosophy of history is 
the reasoned account whereby the procession and interpenetration of 
ages is exhibited as to its essence and as to the inner spiritual law 
of its development. 

I believe that insofar as history has a meaning immanent to itself 
—that is, insofar as it yields to natural idea and reason—the free- 
dom of the spirit is the key to its understanding. Peoples write 
history insofar as they participate in the emancipation of man. And 
the emphasis on community today, though twisted in certain cases 
into utterly revolting degradations, nevertheless springs from the 
same law of freedom; for only in community and in communion can 
man be really free—free, that is, to think, to rejoice, to develop, to 
suffer and, above all, to be. 

The spirit of our age has, in a sense, suddenly descended upon 
Asia. It has found the Old Continent somewhat unprepared for its 
demands. For there are two deficiencies from which Asia has suf- 
fered and with which our age can never be patient. The one has to 
do with nature, the other with man. 

Asia has not sufficiently bothered to understand and control nature. 
The forces of nature remain, for the most part, mysterious and 
unknown. The Asians do not feel quite at home in nature. They 
live as though they are more or less strangers, pilgrims on this earth. 
They do not understand or control its infinite richness. They act on 
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the whole as though nature does not belong to them, as though they 
can live only on the generosity of her passive produce. 

Now the mind, by the very act of piercing the structure and 
behavior of the material universe, places itself above that universe. 
But when the mind, for whatever reason, abdicates in advance this 
its birthright, namely the power to analyze, understand, control and 
utilize all natural phenomena, then it will tend to revere nature as 
something above it. There is more essential fear of nature through- 
out Asia than there ought to be, and one major task of the present 
phase of history is to liberate Asia completely from this fear. This 
can only be done by the intensive cultivation of science, and of that 
curious ancient Greek invention which we know today by the name 
of “theory.” It is not an accident nor is it the pure outcome of the 
dark machinations of the imperialists that there is nowhere through- 
out Asia anything comparable to the tremendous concentration of 
science and theory taat exists, for instance, along the Charles River 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Asia may be immensely rich in imagination; but in theory, 
namely, the detached, measured, objective, self-testing and self- 
expanding, rational comprehension of the universe, Asia has been 
weak. It is because we have neglected the understanding of matter 
so much for so long that it is now coming back on us with a 
vengeance. Our problem throughout Asia, then, is to strengthen 
ourselves in theoretical virtue; for only in this way can we elevate 
ourselves, as we ought to, above nature and bend our huge natural 
resources to the service of our crying human needs. No insight has 
been more fully verified in recent centuries on the natural plane than 
the fundamental dictum of Francis Bacon that nature will serve only 
those who deign to understand her. Asia can attain power, dignity 
and abundance only if science and theory are enthroned at the heart 
of her intellectual life. 

The right of peoples to self-determination is consecrated in the 
Charter. There is no doubt that the peoples of Asia can rejoice in 
and profit from the affirmation of this political right. But in this 
amazingly interdependent world, where events in Tibet produce im- 
mediate reactions in antipodal San Salvador, no people can really 
determine itself that is incapable of understanding and exploiting its 
own natural resources, 
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A people’s right to self-determination, therefore, remains a myth, 
albeit a pleasant myth, a constructive myth, a useful myth, a truthful 
myth, until that people achieves luminous mastery over nature. If in 
the fortuitous play of the elements mother earth deposited under- 
neath my soil certain minerals whose structure and importance 
neither I nor any forebears have fathomed, and if there is an active 
mind elsewhere which can thoroughly penetrate and exploit this 
mineral wealth, I doubt whether it will be long before that mind 
finds its way to my subsoil and I doubt whether in this interacting 
and unified world I have the natural right, let alone the power, to 
prevent it from reaching there. 

Self-determination today absolutely presupposes the capacity to 
determine nature, and without authentic immersion in the cumulative 
scientific tradition, from Pythagoras to the present day, it is an utter 
illusion for any people to suppose that it could long remain the 
master of its fate. It is not by words nor by the primitive reliance 
on the massiveness of matter and number that freedom will be won 
and history made, but by the humble acceptance of prolonged 
discipline in science and theory, whatever the sacrifice entailed. 

Beyond and above the din of the present stupendous conflict, 
raging alike before our eyes at Lake Success and on the battlefields, 
as well as in the hearts of men throughout Asia, stands Asia’s 
desperate need for the skilled knowledge whereby her immeasurable 
resources can be turned into instruments of human welfare. Asia’s 
infinite potentialities are patient for actualization, and our age is 
impatient with sheer matter lying about fallow and useless. Unless 
the peoples of Asia accept every sacrifice for the sake of participating 
creatively in the great movement of science and technology, Asia 
will always remain a problem: a problem unto herself and unto the 
world; for nobody, not even Tibet, is allowed these days to withdraw 
from the world. Only the mind lifting itself above the mists of mat- 
ter and asserting its natural dominion over nature has any chance 
today to stand firm in the face of vigorous cultures disciplined in 
science and technology. 

Science is not merely technique; it is not just the clever utilization 
and exploitation of nature. Science is primarily participation in a 
whole scientific culture, the adoption of a whole new outlook. This 
outlook rejoices above everything else in theory and vision for their 
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own sake. To use, you must be able to understand; and to under- 
stand, you must be able to see. But to see is precisely what is meant 
by theory, and you must love that which you rest your sight upon if 
you are really to understand it. It is this loving vision of nature, this 
ecstatic oneness with her powers that constitutes the essence of the 
scientific culture. To cultivate this loving vision on a wide scale 
entails a much greater price than Asia has been so far willing to pay. 
Nor did the imitative externalism of Japan more than barely touch 
the surface of the scientific participation. These deeper things can- 
not be imported; they can only be appropriated: one can only be 
born in them anew. 

Science, then, is a condition at once of peace and of human happi- 
ness in Asia. Whoever supposes that we throughout Asia can really 
stand on our feet without science and the special mentality that goes 
with science is either dreaming or willfully wishing that we do not 
stand on our feet. 

But the cultivation of science and theory on the necessary scale 
is going to mean radical transformations of our habits of thought. 
Many an outworn point of view shall be profoundly shaken; whole 
empires of feeling and imagination are going to collapse. There 
will thus occur what I might call a scientific purge of the soul of 
Asia. But a purge of this magnitude and character, ordained by the 
spirit of the age, is not going to take place without resistance, 
struggle, suffering, and, in some cases, even disaster. The problem 
is not how to avoid all this, but how to mitigate it to its human 
minimum, to the end that, inevitable as it all is, it nevertheless takes 
place with the maximum possible preservation of all that is valuable 
and abiding in Asian life. 

I have so far used science in the narrower sense of the disciplined 
understanding and control of material nature, and indeed it is im- 
possible to exaggerate the importance of this narrower conception 
for Asia and her problems. But surely positive science is not ex- 
haustive of the meaning of scientia. There is not only nature—the 
soil, the minerals, the animals, the plants, the heavens, the atom— 
to be comprehended; there is being at large, including above all man 
himself, and whatever higher beings man may truly communicate 
with. Asia requires the breath of thought not only in the guise of 
modern science, but especially in the form of reason surveying the 
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deeper things. And there is such a depth and richness of feeling and 
tradition in Asia that here again the spirit of the age will demand 
that this wealth be exposed to the light of reason and the judgment 
of truth. 

Indeed, the application of reason to the personal and holy is abso- 
Jutely indispensable if Asia is really going to play an active role in 
the determination of things. History respects only the critically self- 
conscious, only the man who, humble before the truth, seeks in all 
honesty and without any arbitrary limitations to know himself and 
his values. For when you think of it, only that man is worthy of 
respect who not only liberates himself from the compulsion of the 
elements, but also lifts himself above the mists of his own imaginings. 

Asia impatiently awaits the day when her own sons will, in all 
tenderness, responsibility and freedom, turn the shafts of reason to 
the grounded study of their own cultures, investigating their genesis, 
their growth and their limitations, exhibiting their concrete struc- 
tures, bringing out their supreme values, and relating them axio- 
logically and existentially to the other great cultures of the world. 
Only in this way can the complex unity of the spirit throughout the 
world be ascertained. 

Asia can perform a tremendous service when she responsibly 
takes her spiritual understanding into her own hands. 

Now, the tested apparatus of critical and appreciative inquiry is 
still exceedingly alive in the free centers of learning. Given time 
and effort, there is nothing in principle that prevents Asia from 
acquiring this apparatus. Two questions alone have to be deter- 
mined: whether the moral and existential price for the appropriation 
of this excellence is forthcoming, and the nature of the first prin- 
ciples from which it can proceed. I say this because reason does not 
work automatically, nor do you just build up a tremendous institute, 
staff it with experts and then sit back and expect it mechanically to 
grind out the truth. It all depends on the atmosphere of freedom 
under which you work, on the living and constant interaction which 
you maintain with the highest critical circles of mind in the world 
and on the first principles from which you start. 

Although there are natural first principles which the properly 
guided human mind can see and be absolutely sure of, yet, in the 
present utter confusion of the world where nature is subverted and 
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willful error and contradiction are frequently systematized into 
militant ideologies, no responsible person can be too critical of his 
first principles or of the way he comes by them. And in general, we 
can say that in her interpretation of her cultural profusion Asia will 
be faced with a radical choice: either to carry out this interpretation 
on the simple seductive materialistic principle, or to evolve an 
autonomous principle of her own, one that is continuous both with 
her deepest genius and with the deepest genius of the Western 
positive tradition at its best. There is nothing foreordained about the 
issue of this choice. It depends on the free will of Asia and on the 
vigor with which the Western world renounces and remands its 
present spiritual complacency. The materialistic principle cannot 
be stronger than it is today, nor more ably advocated. But there 
are reserves of the mind and the spirit, both in Asia and in the non- 
Communist world, which, if properly evoked and absolutely sup- 
ported, can—amidst much suffering, to be sure—compose the present 
upsurge of the primitive and the elemental. 


THe ProsLem or Man 


Whatever our deficiency throughout Asia in regard to science and 
reason, it is certainly our neglect of man that has most adversely 
affected our destiny. 

I propose to delineate the general lines along which Asia will 
have to reconsider her conception of man if she desires to live and 
act in the present age. 

The individual human person is an end in him~-'f. He cannot be 
arbitrarily subordinated to something else, such as the clan, or the 
class, or the nation, or even the government, without doing violence 
to his essential humanity. Even where he is made to submit to 
limitations or controls, it must be for the sake of his larger good. 
Moral and social valuation must proceed from and subserve the 
dignity and integrity of the human person. 

Freedom of thought, conscience and decision is ultimate. It is 
not enough to enjoy freedom of being: one must also have the right 
to freedom of becoming. What I find myself to be is certainly 
important and worthy of all respect, but what if I want, on good 
grounds, to change it? Unless Asia—in theory, doctrine and prin- 
ciple, and not only indulgently and sporadically here and there in 
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practice—respects the right to change, she must remain outside the 
spirit of this age. 

How constructively to sweep Asia into the experimental dynamism 
of our epoch, how to convince her peoples amidst all their problems, 
peoples who are ancient and honorable in their own traditions, that 
the truth is not given once and for all, that unless it is perpetually 
rediscovered, relived and reinterpreted, it will die, with baleful con- 
sequences to man, that the good is often the enemy of the better, and 
that it is at once our duty and our glory to seek not only the good, 
not only the better, but absolutely the best, a best that is concretely 
there to be progressively found and known and loved: this, I hold, 
is the deepest problem of Asia. 

It must follow that everything—art, religion, literature, politics, 
social relationships, commerce, industry (and Asia abounds in these 
things )—everything should not be used as a means of covering up 
and reducing man, or as a device for distracting attention from him, 
but as so many opportunities precisely for stressing and accenting 
man, for promoting his humanity, for raising him to his natural 
stature, for liberating his powers, for constituting his integrity. Man 
should be more clear than he is. He should not be ashamed of his 
body or of his powers or of the high calling to which he is called. 

Our great economic and social inequalities must be remedied. An 
end must be put to poverty and dispossession. While, of course, 
history has only unrolled so far a few thousand years of itself, yet 
I think it is significant that, during the whole of this short period, 
the masses have lived under conditions of incredible material priva- 
tion. It is not really respectful of man to keep on allowing this. 

Social and economic justice cannot mean the obliteration of struc- 
ture and hierarchy, nor the effacement of all distinction and all lines 
of authority. Such obliteration and effacement will turn justice into 
injustice. For there is natural structure, and a higher and a lower 
by nature. The man who knows is superior to the ignorant man; 
the ruler must order and rule, and his subjects, insofar as he is just, 
must obey. That is why Communism, insofar as it means the destruc- 
tion or subversion of the natural order, is utterly unjust. But social 
and economic justice does mean, and the actual Asian situation 
requires that it mean, that every material condition that degrades 
man is bad and must be eliminated; that the apportionment of the 
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material goods of life must be based on merit and not on privilege 
or arbitrary power; and that man’s innate insensitivity toward his 
neighbor must be curbed by just social legislation. Asian society 
is patient for a radical reformation in accordance with truth, reason 
and justice. If thought and wisdom do not attack this job, revolution 
is certain to do it. 

There is not sufficient fluidity and intercourse among the diverse 
social classes throughout Asia. Somehow this social stratification 
and solidification must be overcome. The walls of partition separat- 
ing social, racial and religious groups from one another must be 
reconsidered. Nothing hurts a man more deeply than to realize that, 
through no fault of his own, he is excluded. Communism, while 
erecting its own walls of partition, nevertheless makes a strong 
appeal to certain Asian temperaments precisely because it promises 
to give short shrift to certain obsolete social distinctions. This is 
the significance of the strong sense of fellowship which Communist 
camaraderie engenders. 

Consider the Asian demographic situation—that the population of 
Ceylon will be doubled in twenty-six years; that the present popula- 
tion of Japan, which is 83,000,000, will be doubled in thirty-three 
years; that the present population of Korea, which is 30,000,000, 
will reach the 100,000,000 mark at the end of the century; that the 
present population of Egypt, which is 20,000,000, will be doubled in 
twenty years; that India’s population increased by about 50,000,000 
during the decade 1931-1941; and that, if the death rate could be 
lowered to the level of the United States, India would fill five earths 
as full as ours in a single century. These are unbelievable facts, 
but they are all true. 

The problem of Asia, which is now so dramatically unfolding 
before our eyes, can never be rightly assessed in abstraction from 
these all-important facts. Which responsible thinker, which states- 
man, which geopolitician, casting the eye of his concern decades 
ahead, can now possibly overlook these facts? Entirely apart from 
Communism or capitalism or colonialism, and whether or not Mos- 
cow or Washington or London existed, what, I ask, is Asia going to 
do with this staggering outpouring of her population? 

When we soberly consider this situation, when we put aside 
excitement and fear and narrowness of vision, and determine in all 
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humility to fix only on the truth, we must, I think, come to the 
humbling conclusion that the coming years and decades, for purely 
demographic reasons, are going to mean tremendous problems in 
every sphere of human relationship, and that the regulation of these 
problems can never come about by hatred, contradiction, suspicion 
and violence, but only by that spirit of tolerance and openness of 
heart whereby people live and share and bear with one another. The 
only question is: Will we have the time, will we have the opportunity 
to inculcate this spirit? 

These, then, are the basic structures in the conception of man 
which Asia must reappraise if she desires to live and act in the 
present age. And the heartening thing is that there are genuine roots 
for all these values in the great Asian cultures, so that in reconsti- 
tuting her conception of man, Asia need not go out of herself. But 
Asia must rediscover these roots, reactivate and relive them, at what- 
ever cost. 

Tue ImmepIATE ProsLem oF CHINA 


He works for peace today who works for the independence of 
China. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, both last year and this year, referred to the 600 
million or 700 million people who are marching together. Some- 
times he used the one figure, sometimes the other. Whichever he 
uses, the rest of the world is frightened—and not without justifica- 
tion. If 600 or 700 million people are marching together in Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s sense, then the necessary peaceful equilibrium of the 
world is upset, and we are already at war. 

If only the present leaders of Communist China can be made to 
realize that everything depends on their policy! An independent 
policy will certainly save them and is likely to save the rest of the 
world. But a dependent policy will plunge all of us into the horrors 
or Armageddon. 

The problem of the rest of the world, including the Soviet Union, 
is to do everything possible to induce the independence of China. 
Only an independent and free China can restore the balance of power 
to the Orient, and help restore the balance of power to the rest of 


the world. 
If in this exceedingly delicate process of inducing the indepen- 
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dence of China, Western statesmen are going to allow themselves to 
be dominated by certain preconceived ideas, then all will be ruined. 
Never has a situation required more experimental openness of mind 
than the present situation. The real, effective, enduring detachment 
of China, militarily and politically, is the ultimate objective which 
must always be kept in mind. Whatever can be honorably done to 
bring about that worthy consummation must be attempted. 

If this detachment is unmistakably proven, then need China fear 
anything? I believe that Korea will then be settled to China’s satis- 
faction. I hope that Formosa will then be settled to China’s satis- 
faction. Every other pending problem is likely then to be settled to 
her satisfaction, because, being absolutely free and independent, 
China’s satisfaction then is the satisfaction of peace. In fact, there 
are today the Korean, Formosan and other problems only because 
there is justifiable fear that the delicate balance of power in the 
Orient has been upset—upset, that is, not by detachment, not by 
independence, but precisely by dependence and attachment. 

As to the Soviet Union, here is a most crucial, practical test of the 
love of peace. I say to Mr. Vyshinsky in all respect: You say you 
want peace; you say you will collaborate in the promotion of peace. 
Very well, then help China achieve her independence of you! For 
you know perfectly well that the formidable combination of power 
that you and China can form has frightened the world and will 
definitely evoke the deepest reactions of self-defense on the part of 
the rest of the world, even if the dynamic character of your ideology 
is completely overlooked. Thus the condition of the possibility of 
peace is the real independence of China, and you have it fully in 
your power to bring about this condition. 


Tue DEEPER STRUGGLE 


I am afraid it is difficult for present-day Communism to live and 
let live. Unless there is a profound modification of theory in the 
Soviet Union, I believe the doctrine of peaceful coexistence is a myth. 
But such a modification will never take place so long as Communism 
passes from triumph to triumph. Only when Communism comes up 
against facts, like, for example, Yugoslavia, which it cannot alter and 
which it can fit only by altering itself, will this basic modification 
emerge. Only then will peaceful coexistence become a possibility. 
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It is the task of the non-Communist world—and especially of the 
Western world—for the sake of peace (for peaceful coexistence 
means peace) to create these stubborn and irreducible facts. For 
we are all interested in making peaceful coexistence a reality. 

Three orders of stubborn and irreducible facts must be created. I 
call them the balance of power, the balance of justice and the bal- 
ance of mind. 

Europe is weak and exposed. The Middle East is weak and 
exposed. Asia and the Far East are weak and exposed. There is 
really nothing to prevent Communism from walking into these 
various places from without except the goodness of its heart. Con- 
sequently the balance of power at these points must be redressed 
if there is going to be honest, peaceful coexistence. 

There are appalling conditions of privation and poverty through- 
out Asia. So long as Moscow means, truly or falsely, hope for the 
masses, and the Western world does not mean so with the same 
clarity, it is idle to speak of peaceful coexistence or of live-and-let- 
live. There is in this regard an unequal appeal to the suffering 
masses of mankind as between, for example, Moscow and Washing- 
ton. Communism will then sprout from within, or at least the 
internal situation will be so softened as to prepare the ground for 
the easy march of Communism from without. The British Common- 
wealth of Nations has endeavored in the recent Colombo Conference 
boldly to meet this situation. President Truman’s Point Four is a 
response to the same need. I might remark in this connection that, 
in my opinion, the present magnitude of operations of the Point Four 
program must be multiplied by about one hundred times before it 
can begin to be adequate for the crying needs of the moment. For 
what are five billion dollars devoted to the restoration of the balance 
of justice between the meaning of Moscow and the meaning of Wash- 
ington in the mind of the eternally dispossessed of the world? 

The balance of mind is in a sense the most important task. For 
a man, no matter how weak or poor, will be exceedingly strong and 
rich if only he has an idea for which he can die and therefore for 
which he can live. Communism provides such an idea. The Com- 
munists have a purpose in life beyond their immediate cares and 
worries. The non-Communist world does not have such a sense of 
mission. There is, therefore, an unequal intellectual struggle 
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between it and the Communist world. So long as this is the case, 
peaceful coexistence must remain a pious hope. For there will 
always be an uneasy tension in the minds of men afflicted with the 
widespread malady of purposelessness. They will always feel they 
are unjustly cheated of something—the unifying and liberating sense 
of purpose. 

The source of this agonizing injustice is that the Western world 
does not believe strongly enough in the importance and power of 
ideas. In many instances, Western man is too much wrapped up in 
himself, in his own self-pity, his own self-worry and petty little 
problems. He does not sufficiently rest in joy on the marvelous 
vision of truth—an objective and independent truth throbbing with 
life and meaning and salvation. 

The ideal of taking a college degree, getting married and settled, 
rearing a family, having a dependable job, making lots of money, 
and having a comfortable and ever-expanding bank account, this 
ideal conceived purely in these terms is not good enough. It is, if 
I may say so, a very timid ideal. It is not dangerous enough. It 
does not answer to man’s deepest hunger for truth and community, 
where going out of oneself is a joy and where it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

Confronted with this ideal alone, Asia is not impressed. In fact, 
despite all her darkness and misery, Asia can still do better. And 
an Asian who knows something of the highest values which have 
characterized the Western positive tradition at its best can turn to 
the West and say, “You can do much better also.” 

If the thirsty souls of honest seeking men throughout the world 
are going to be satisfied, a mighty living true faith must be discov- 
ered or created to balance the militant faith of Communism. Pure 
nationalism will always be handicapped by reason of its particu- 
larism, whereas the need in this physically unified world is for some- 
thing just as universal as Communism but infinitely more profound 
and true. He does not know the infinite positive hidden riches of 
the non-Communist world in Asia, in Europe and in America, who 
does not believe that such a faith can be released in it. 

The present crisis is therefore a great opportunity. It will call 
forth deep searchings of heart which must lead to the finding of 
adequate spiritual answers. For too long have we buried and shelved 
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our ultimate values; for too long have we been distracted from them 
by lesser things. The day of reckoning has come, when we can no 
longer afford the luxury of living in the plains but must rise to the 
heights, where once again the gods can speak to men. The tribulation 
of the days to come will bring upon men a fresh visitation of destiny, 
the purification of heart which comes from contact with the ultimate 
and awful. And in East and West alike our spiritual and intellectual 
leaders will seek new dimensions, and they will find them. They 
will ask, Is it true that Marxism is the final dispensation that has 
cancelled and absorbed all that we have known for thousands of 
years to be true and good and noble and ultimate? And they will 
bless the names of Marx and Lenin, not indeed for what they said 
and did and meant, but for having roused us from our slumber and 
forced us to inquire after our good and return to our God. 





In the present debate on foreign 
policy Professor Hayes takes his 
stand midway between the isola- 
tionists and the men of one world 


A DEFENSE OF 
ATLANTIC SOLIDARITY 


CARLTON Jj. H. HAYES 


A MAJOR DIFFICULTY WITH United States foreign policy has been 
that its fashioners and executors have been actuated during the past 
century by three different and conflicting principles. One is the 
isolationist principle, which was a more or less natural attendant of 
intensifying nationalism in this country and of resulting popular 
smugness about our supposed uniqueness and superiority. America 
was conceived of as a lusty “New World,” utterly distinct from the 
effete and decadent “Old World.” Our civilization was strictly in- 
digenous, the peculiar product, if not of redmen, at least of self- 
reliant, red-blooded frontiersmen. As a people we had a more 
democratic governrient, a greater amount of personal liberty and 
virtue, and a higher standard of living than any other people. 

To retain these blessings, the isolationist urged, we must steer 
clear of entangling alliances with European powers, and, beyond 
safeguarding the Monroe Doctrine, we should severely limit our 
activities abroad. “America for Americans,” was the motto. It was 
especially influential with our statesmen in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, and there was a notable revival of it immediately 
after the First World War. It has been responsible for our costly 
delays in entering the First and Second World Wars, and for much 
of the current distrust of the United States in Europe and Asia. As 
Salazar, the distinguished Portuguese statesman, told me in 1942: 
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“You Americans may win the war, but your traditional isolationism 
will pull you out before you win the peace.” 

Salazar was right about our failure to win peace after winning 
the Second World War, but he was mistaken about the reason. It 
is not because of the isolationist principle, which, at least so far as 
our government and prevailing public opinion are concerned, has 
latterly been shoved into the background. It is rather because of the 
recent vogue of a quite different principle; what, for lack of a better 
title, may be called the principle, or chimera, of “one world.” 

We should recognize, the proponents of this newer principle argue, 
that the whole world either possesses or aspires to a common ideal of 
material civilization, including the same sort of railways, automo- 
biles, and airplanes, the same mass production of goods, the same 
gadgets and creature comforts, all to be assured by economic plan- 
ning along national and international lines. And such worldwide 
absorption in material progress must lead, it is further argued, to a 
“bright new world” of the future, in which, helped by American 
dollars, Americans and Europeans and Russians and Chinese will 
live in mutual understanding and peace together with Hindus and 
Moslems, Arabs and Israelis, Ethiopians and South Africans. 

The lure of “one world” has appealed powerfully to humani- 
tarians and the starry-eyed dreamers with which the United States 
abounds. It was the object of Woodrow Wilson’s campaign for the 
League of Nations. It was the slogan of Wendell Willkie. It has 
been the motive force of our sponsorship of the United Nations Or- 
ganization and of our strangely continuing faith in its efficacy. It 
guides our government in scattering largesse throughout the world, 
and it nourishes the American notion that our particular form of 
liberal democracy can easily be introduced, and will successfully 
function, in every other country, no matter what its historical ante- 
cedents or present condition. 

In pursuit of “one world,” our government and many of our fel- 
low citizens have been extraordinarily yielding to the aggressive 
and dictatorial Bolshevik Empire and have helped it to stretch from 
the Yellow Sea to the Adriatic and from Indo-China to western Ger- 
many. For like reason, we wage a most curious war in Korea, fur- 
nishing practically all the men and munitions and money and cas- 
ualties, while entrusting command and control to the debating society 
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of the United Nations. And what country can equal us in the num- 
ber and lung power of “World Federalists”? 

I submit that only an incorrigible idealism and a profound igno- 
rance of history can explain an American foreign policy based on 
either isolationism or the concept of “one world.” Anyone who does 
have a sense of reality and a grasp on history can readily perceive 
that America has long been intimately associated with Europe and 
is much more vitally concerned with it than with the world at large. 
Actually, if not ostensibly or even consciously, the foreign policy of 
the United States has always been influenced and in part guided by 
the principle of Atlantic solidarity and security. 

Indeed the Atlantic Pact which was concluded last year by our 
government and ratified by the Senate does not mark a sudden or 
novel change in our basic foreign relations. It does not newly en- 
tangle us with Europe. We have always been entangled with that 
continent. Whether or not we were fully conscious of it, we have 
always belonged to an Atlantic Community embracing western Eu- 
rope together with America. The Pact only gave name and sub- 
stance to this very Community which has existed ever since the dis- 
covery and settlement of America by Europeans over 450 years ago. 

That European settlement of America was one of the greatest 
events in all human history. Previously, what we know as “Western 
Civilization” had been confined to Europe and centered in the Medi- 
terranean. Afterwards, it was extended throughout America, and 
the Atlantic took the place of the Mediterranean as its center and 
its main highway of trade and transit. The same languages, religion, 
art, political ideas, social usages, and way of life which had dis- 
tinguished Western Civilization in Europe became the common prop- 
erty of our ancestors—and of ourselves—in all parts of America, 
whether the United States or South America, Canada or Mexico. 

For civilization in all America is not derived from indigenous 
redmen or immigrant Asiatics. It derives from immigrant Euro- 
peans and is part and parcel of the “Western Civilization,” which 
differs not only from primitive Indian cultures but from the Asiatic 
civilizations of Far East, Middle East, and Near East. The vast ma- 
jority of all of us in America are descended from European settlers. 
Our prevailing languages—English, Spanish, Portuguese, or French 
—are European. Our traditional and familiar religion is the Chris- 
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tianity (Catholic or Protestant) of Europe. Our art is common with 
European. Our architectural monuments are patterned after Greek 
or Gothic models in Europe. Our political thought and practice, most 
of our social customs, and our ideals of liberty and personal dignity 
run parallel to those in Western Europe. 

Our way of life, it is true, has some aspects peculiar to the United 
States, just as there are peculiarities in the culture of England, 
France, Norway, Spain, or any other country of the West. But all 
the countries which border the Atlantic, whether on its east or west 
shores, have far more in common than any of them has with coun- 
tries farther East. Together they share essentially the same Western 
Civilization. They constitute an Atlantic Community. The Atlantic 
Ocean is their inland sea. 

The Atlantic Community, like the Mediterranean Community 
which preceded it and of which it is the heir, has always been a 
military as well as a cultural entity. The nations composing it have 
instinctively felt a special loyalty to it and have repeatedly coop- 
erated in its defense against aggression from without. Back in the 
Middle Ages, before America became a part of the Community, and 
while Western Civilization was still centered in the Mediterranean, 
joint action was taken, in a succession of Crusades, against the ex- 
pansion of Moslem power from the Near East, and again, later, 
against Mongol incursions from the Far East. It is surely an illus- 
tration of the continuity of history that in the present age the Western 
Community is concerting armed defense against a new and most 
menacing Genghis Khan, who from Moscow dominates most of Asia 
and all Eastern Europe. 

But the menace to Western peace and solidarity has come not 
alone from without. It has also come from within the Western Com- 
munity. For this Community, especially since the transfer of its 
center from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, has been composed 
of a variety of freedom-loving and autonomous national states, pe- 
culiarly resentful of attempts by any one of them to establish im- 
perial sway over the others. For four hundred years a series of 
wars has been waged to preserve a balance of power within the 
Community and thereby to maintain its federative character against 
imperialistic subversion. And these wars have been the concern of 
all parts of the Community, America as well as Europe. It is no 
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novelty that Europe has been a bastion for America, and America, 
an arsenal for Europe. 

In the sixteenth century, resistance to imperial ambitions of the 
Spanish monarch in Europe produced fighting in America; and 
ever since, our peoples on the west coast of the Atlantic have been 
engaged in every major war waged by peoples on its east coast. To 
halt aggressions of Bourbon kings of France, American colonists 
participated with European allies in four long wars, from 1689 to 
1697, from 1701 to 1713, from 1740 to 1748, and again, most ac- 
tively, from 1754 to 1763. On the other hand, our own revolu- 
tionary war against England, from 1775 to 1783, brought on a 
fateful international struggle in Europe and proved a prelude to the 
French Revolution and its devastating wars. 

Try as it did, America could not avoid being drawn into the 
herculean conflict between England and Napoleon’s French Empire 
in the early nineteenth century. And in our own century the United 
States has felt obliged to enter, and has been the decisive factor in, 
two World Wars each of which originated in Europe and surpassed 
all previous wars in magnitude and destructiveness. 

Two plain truths stand out about all these conflicts of the last 
three centuries. (1) They have all involved the entire Atlantic 
Community and taken heavy toll of America as well as of Europe. 
(2) They have all been concerned with efforts to protect and secure 
members of that Community against some aggression from within 
or without. Freedom and security within it were imperiled by Spain 
in the sixteenth century, by France in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and early nineteenth centuries, by Tsarist Russia in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, by Germany in the twentieth century, and 
now it is imperiled by Communist Russia. Such recurrent imperil- 
ing has always led, almost as if by a law of history, to the formation, 
within the Atlantic Community, of defensive alliances which Amer- 
ica has usually joined. 

Why did the United States go to war with Germany in 1917? 
Primarily because we recognized in Germany a dangerous aggressor 
and instinctively made common cause against it with our fellow 
Atlantic nations of Britain and France. Why, when we were at- 
tacked in the Pacific in 1941, did we concentrate our armed strength 
across the Atlantic against Axis aggression in Europe? Obviously 
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because of strategic considerations, coupled with deep concern for 
the Atlantic Community. For our own defense we had sought pan- 
American defense. But for the defense of America as a whole, we 
soon perceived that we must acquire a string of bases from Iceland 
down through the West Indies to Guiana and Brazil and over to the 
Azores, Casablanca, and Dakar, and engage not only in the battle of 
the Atlantic but in the battles of Italy, France, and Germany. 

Defense of America, history clearly demonstrates, has required 
defense of the whole Atlantic basin. And it requires it all the more 
~ in the present era of airplane and atomic bomb. Our latest tech- 
nology shrinks the distance across the Atlantic and quickens the 
consciousness of community on both sides of it. 

I have indicated two plain truths about the long series of bloody 
conflicts in which America has participated side by side with western 
Europe. There is a third truth which should be quite as evident, 
namely, that almost all those conflicts resulted from failure on the 
part of members of the Atlantic Gommunity to bind themselves to 
joint defensive action when aggression threatened but before it oc- 
curred. Most members felt and behaved as a Community only after 
a display of violence and when their only recourse was outright war. 

In the present century, for example, the First World War might 
have been obviated if the strident German Emperor had known be- 
forehand that he would have to face the combined might of Britain, 
France, America, and the rest of the Atlantic Community. Similarly, 
the conclusion of an Atlantic Pact, with teeth in it, before the aggres- 
sions of Hitler and Mussolini might well have prevented them and 
saved us the Second, and latest, World War, with its attendant havoc 
and ensuing instability. 

Now we are confronted with still another, and much more dan- 
gerous, aggressor in Soviet Russia and its dominated satellites. If 
history teaches anything, it teaches that the surest and safest means 
of curbing aggression from that quarter, as from any other, is through 
concerted effort of the Atlantic Community as provided for in the 
Atlantic Pact. 

The Pact does not create an Atlantic Community. The Pact’s real 
significance is that at long last it solemnly recognizes such a Com- 
munity and pledges its members on both sides of the Atlantic to 
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joint counsel and effective action to prevent the recurrence of war 
and to assure security for ourselves and for the world. 

Yet in all candor I must confess to some doubt about the effec- 
tiveness of the Atlantic Pact in existing circumstances. The principle 
in back of it—the principle of providing security through a definite 
pooling of material, spiritual, and military resources of the Atlan- 
tic Community—has only recently emerged as a conscious and pur- 
poseful feature of United States foreign policy, and I fear it is 
still subordinate in the minds of our President and State Depart- 
ment to the principle of “one world,” and may yet be rendered im- 
practical by popular relapse into isolationism. 

The contemporary war in Korea and undeclared war with Com- 
munist China indicate the abiding potency of the “one world” prin- 
ciple with Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson. These wars in faraway 
alien Asia, accompanied by most abusive and unedifying debates 
within the United Nations, do not arouse a fighting spirit in England 
or France or any other Western country, and not among the Ameri- 
can people. Almost inevitably they will lead to military disaster 
for us or to diplomatic appeasement, with resulting access of prestige 
and ambition to the Bolshevik Empire, and of disillusionment and 
possible isolationism to the United States. 

Our real foe, and the real foe of the entire Atlantic Community, 
is not North Korea nor Red China, but the Communist dictatorship 
at Moscow. This is what should have been held responsible for the 
sorry situation in the Far East, and if our government had thought 
less of “one world” and more of Atlantic security it would have 
put the issue squarely up to the Kremlin and invoked against it the 
Atlantic Pact with greater chance of ultimate success than can be 
expected from the trembling, amorphous United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

The principle of Atlantic security is weakened not only because 
our government waters it down with the principle of “one world,” 
but also because the present Atlantic Pact imperfectly embodies it. 
Our President and Secretary of State, while apparently quite fond 
of Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, have a kind of obsession about Gen- 
eral Franco; and so Spain, and with it all of Latin America, are 
ostentatiously excluded from the Pact and from any share in the 
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assurance of Atlantic security. Surely, Spain and Spanish America 
and Brazil are just as much parts of the Atlantic Community as are 
the United States, Canada, England, Norway, or Portugal. Spain 
occupies a key position strategically and possesses a big reserve of 
husky man-power; and Latin America has a wealth of natural re- 
sources. It’s about time that the Monroe Doctrine was fused with 
the principle of Atlantic security, with Spain included. 

There is still another weakness I would mention. Great Britain 
and France are no longer the great powers they once were. They 
have suffered much greater losses than we have in the world wars 
of the present century, and their peoples may be pardoned, I think, 
for entertaining doubt about our purposes and stamina. As .we came 
late to their aid in the First and Second World Wars, so they may 
come late and only reluctantly to our aid in a Third World War. 
They can naturally feel jealous of our preponderance in the Atlan- 
tic Community, resentful of our tutelage, and fearful lest we either 
involve them in needless war or leave them in the lurch. They have 
agreed to the Atlantic Pact, but it remains to be seen how far and 
how much they will give it force. They are likely, especially with 
the relatively large number of Communists and Socialists in their 
midst, to go even farther than we in appeasement of Russia. 

Yet I would not conclude on a note of pessimism. From the very 
nature of things as they are today, from the facts of life as well 
as from the impress of history, I venture the prediction that the 
principle of Atlantic security will increasingly influence and govern 
United States foreign policy and will be accepted and acted upon 
throughout the area of Western Civilization. Whether we like it or 
not, whether we are as yet prepared for it or not, the traditional role 
of Great Britain in the Atlantic Community has already passed to 
us. As British diplomacy and war were directed for three centuries 
toward preventing any imperial power from dominating the whole 
Continent of Europe and Atlantic Community, so ours will be 
directed during the next century. And as Britain was able to enlist 
support from America, so America, if intelligently led, will be able 
to enlist support from Europe. There is a basic potential solidarity 
in the Atlantic Community. 





The new revolutionary is the one 
who is seeking to order inward 
man, society and the cosmos. Of 
all this the contemporary passion 
for analogy is but one symptom. 


ADVENTURE IN ORDER 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


IT Is ALMOST CERTAINLY not too soon to announce that we are in the 
midst of such a growing aversion to the life and the literature of 
pure sensibility as will rapidly reach the level of complete protest. 
The feeling is very much in the air that either we can for the moment 
go no further in the direction of unintegrated sensibility or that, even 
if we could, it would not much matter. 

T. S. Eliot had been one of the first to declare that one of the abso- 
lute characteristics of our life was the divorce of sense and sensi- 
bility, the separation of awareness and meaning. We cannot for a 
moment minimize the terrible consequences of this separation, now 
that very truly it even threatens the very existence of Western civili- 
zation. For it is no longer the private problem of the artist or the 
writer. These pages are largely intended as a serious discusion of 
the question on the level of this latter pair; but events have swept 
the issue with all its terrible pressure far beyond this narrow stage. 
The issue of sense and sensibility is now caught at its political and 
historical acme, so that it becomes a burning, exacerbating conflict 
racking the soul of Western civilization. It is our new intense sensi- 
bility that exacerbates the moral problem of war, the possibility of 
terrible decisions, the question whether we of the West must rightly 
or wrongly risk everything, be prepared to risk all of life and, more 
importantly for the conscience, risk destroying all. 
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We understand the consequences, and suffer because of this under- 
standing, much more intensely than any other age could have be- 
fore us. And this is because of our developed power for awareness, 
and our hypersensitized capacity for feeling and pity. 

Nevertheless, this is only one half of the problem of conscience. 
It is too easy to say that in consciousness we have far outstripped 
the Middle Ages and that as a consequence we must fight out our 
moral problem on a higher level of awareness. Unfortunately it is 
also true that we have lost the profound eschatological sense of for- 
mer centuries. This eschatology, this assertion of sense and mean- 
ing, of an ever present quarrel between good and evil, need not 
obliterate the issue of sensibility; what it should do is balance it and 
allow the total issue to be fought out within a complete context of 
sense and sensibility. But now, at this terrible moment, we are the 
prey of two assaults of bad conscience. If we decide to risk all, and 
civilization itself, we are invaded by an overwhelming conscious- 
ness of what this means, and of our own sins. But if, because of the 
weight of consciousness, we do not act, then we are more than subtly 
aware that our failure may be due to the loss of meaning and the 
loss of the sacred in our culture. Thus, wherever the conscience turns, 
there is torture. 

This larger situation is the context in which the hitherto more 
academic and literary problem of sense and sensibility now occurs. 
If hereafter in these pages we omit that context it will be quite im- 
possible to forget it completely. 


With so much as preface we repeat our theme of the growing 
repugnance for the life and literature of pure awareness. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to review a few of the directions the march 
toward sense and meaning is taking. 

In general the wheel has more than begun to come full turn. To 
cite but two recent articles, each in their own way pronouncements: 
1. Richard Chase, writing in the Kenyon Review on “Literature and 
Politics,” has shocked those leftists who are not yet quite aware of 
what is happening by telling them that their new function must be 
to rediscover or rebuild a truly organic and pluralistic society (there 
is no longer a true society for the old revolutionary to assault; ap- 
parently it is the ordering of the real that must become the cause 
of the new revolutionary!). 2. In a very important earlier article 
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in the same review—we shall have to return to it—R. P. Blackmur 
declares that “the creation of order has become a great adventure.” 
There are a few paragraphs in this essay on “Anna Karenina: the 
Dialectic of Incarnation” that are so striking they should be repeated 
here; for they should be permanently noted by the Christian thinker 
who is in a position to survey reality from the vantage point of sys- 
tem, but who has not yet descended into the maelstrom—over against 
the intellectuals without order, without even a satisfying myth, who 
are now compelled to work upward through experience itself to the 
“creation of order.” It is this desperate ascent toward order and 
meaning, undertaken with great courage under the most difficult 
circumstances, to which we must give our understanding and 
sympathy. Speaking of the action of Tolstoi’s novel, Mr. Blackmur 
says: 


Surely it is not too much to say that the soul of action is momentum, and 
that, therefore, plot is the articulation of momentum. Only, in our stage of 
culture, we do not know ahead of time, we have only means of tentative 
guessing, what is the significance of plot conceived as the soul of action. 
We are not in the position of putting these people into relation with some 
received or religious or predicted concept of significance—as Sophocles, 
Vergil, Dante were. We are working the other way round; we have to find 
out in the process of experience itself. We are about the great business of 
the novel, to create out of manners and action motive, and out of the conflict 
of the created motive to find the significance: an image of the theoretic 
form of the soul. 

To accomplish this art of psychology, this art of the psyche, this driving 
and drifting form (as the stars drift) is perhaps the characteristic task of 
the novel in a society like that of the 19th century: a society without a fixed 
order of belief, without a fixed field of knowledge, without a fixed hierarchy; 
a society where experience must be explored for its significance as well as 
its content, and where experience may be created as well as referred. This 
is the society where all existing orders are held to be corruptions of basic 
order; or, to put it differently, where, in terms of the confronted and awak- 
ened imagination, the creation of order has itself become a great adventure. 


Our own pages will tend somewhat to be a comment on the lit- 
erary search for order and sense. But their more serious desire is 
to indicate that a whole new general “mentality” begins to be in the 
air, transcending the purely literary. While it is thoroughly concrete 
and existential it has fearlessly tossed aside the main propositions 
of the modern existentialist; for unless it were proposing the very 
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possibility of meaning and relation and unless it were willing to 
examine every possibility for the finding of sense, it would not have 
set sail on this new voyage. It begins to be a broad mentality, not 
having its source in the world of new books but rather creating the 
latter. It is therefore permissible that we ourselves begin by exam- 
ining certain literary symptoms. 


StupiEs in ANALOGY 


The word “analogy,” taken all the way from its loosest to its 
most carefully philosophical sense, provides the major key to one 
of the central movements now under way among the literary people. 
The word begins to break out into the atmosphere everywhere. We 
are discovering “analogues,” analogous identities, repetitions of pro- 
portions without number; and no longer of the brilliant, sensitive 
kind that Baudelaire terms correspondances, but analogues and pro- 
portions that group together to form organisms. Not only is Aristotle 
revived with his theme of an a¢tion created by many analogous 
actions; but so is the idea of Platonic participation. St. Thomas be- 
comes influential. Whitehead, with his central concept of the organ- 
ism and the new concrete, is perhaps the most widely read philoso- 
pher of our day in America. Carl Jung, the psychologist par excellence 
of symbol and correspondence, had once been rejected as a mystic 
but he is now read more than ever before. We are discovering sys- 
tems and analogies among all the levels and elements of a literary 
work, between the soul and its art, between man and the world; and 
finally men even begin to investigate the relations existing between 
the historic religious event and the permanent structure of human 
nature. 

It is not too much to say that without the fact and mentality of 
analogy there can be no order. Now it is customary to add that this 
fact and mentality inserts itself between the two extreme diseases of 
univocity and equivocity, between monism and pluralism, and pro- 
poses to reveal the order of things by discovering the unity of pro- 
portionality, the proportional likeness, that runs through their diver- 
sity. But I would suggest that monism and pluralism are one and 
the same disease of the mind. They always come down to the same 
thing, just as Parmenides and the Atomists only differed by seeing 
one undifferentiated One or many such Ones. You simply make your 
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choice between rationalisms, between preoccupations with some form 
of pure unity, and you give up the real problem of ordering the 
crazy, diverse real. 

In politics a man then becomes a Communist and, like Kirilov in 
The Possessed of Dostoevsky, he is perfectly willing to knock off the 
heads of millions if these realities get in the way of his univocal con- 
cept. Or he becomes the kind of democrat with a univocal idea of 
society who flattens out the whole of life for the attainment of a unity 
magically achieved by forgetting all the countless human forces that 
have to be made into one organism. If, on the other hand, he is a 
man of sensibility, preoccupied with multiplicity, with the absolute 
individuality of things, with the evocation of immediate presences, 
with “awareness” and intense consciousness; if he is also a man of 
political anarchy whose whole function is to protect himself against 
power, then he will glory in the fact that no two things mean the 
same. These two ways of life, the univocal and the equivocal, seem 
to be the antipodes of each other: the men of unity and anarchy, of 
action and sensibility, of science and imagination; but actually they 
are one and the same character and there is good reason why they 
blossom forth in the same mental ecstasies and the same fanaticisms. 
Rationalism and romanticism come out of the same passion for easy 
unity or unities. Thus, too, there is a species of liberal who can be- 
come a totalitarian overnight. 

Actually, then, there is a special spirituality behind all of these 
traditional mentalities. If we turn now to the analogist we note first 
that there are no easy passions in him. He has been as much affected 
as anybody else by the period of sensibility through which we have 
passed; he has derived from it a high sense of the actuality, the in- 
dividuality of things, and allows his mind to be led by and be faith- 
ful to existence. If there is a taste of providence even in unbelief and 
in pure sensation, what these may have given us is experience in an 
unparalleled degree; now we wallow in it: in the fruits of the un- 
conscious, fact, the desperate imagination, new behaviors, myth. Now, 
as Mr. Blackmur suggests in his new essay in this issue, the Christian 
mind that always aspires to be totally Christian has so much more 
severe a task on its hand in analogizing itself to this vast sea that is in 
quantity so much greater than itself. But the analogist, too, is facing 
up to this task of ordering into organisms of proportional likeness 
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these diverse fields of being by whose diversity he has been over- 
whelmed. Because of this history of sensibility his task is different 
from and far greater than that of the medievalist. But the passion 
behind the work is that of discipline and hope and infinite patience. 
It is the constant pilgrim task of civilization itself. At least we are 
over the hill and beyond the time of easy ecstasy. 

Thus in politics the new analogist will be afraid of the simple and 
the univocal, because he knows that easy unities destroy the real, 
human, complex community of family, unions, every manner even 
of healthy arbitrary association, the Church, the State. Analogy will 
not destroy their special languages to make them the same. In human 
psychology he will no longer give the rule of everything to the 
rational and the clear idea. He will know that there are a thousand 
levels of the human personality to be integrated by the wisdom of 
proportional likeness. 

But finally he will have to confront himself with the problem of 
history. And in this connection there are two questions which later 
pages in this paper will ask. Where in the past we have had a true 
system of analogy and organism in literature and society, was it 
not ideas rooted in the Christian revelation and history that gener- 
ated it? Secondly, is it possible to generate a sense of decision and 
commitment out of an analogical realism that remains ahistorical? 
Indeed, unless the order we wish to discover or create will be seen 
as an analogue of history, it will never be effectively discovered or 
created. We must leave these questions thus vague for the time being 
and will return to them. 

The simple form these pages will take henceforth is that of a 
simple review of a few highly specific explorations into the field of 
analogy, followed by a brief summary of efforts already begun to 
relate this kind of order to the historical, above all to the Christian 
historical fact. 


Mark ScHORER 


We can begin with the valuable essay of Mark Schorer on “Meta- 
phor: the Matrix of Analogy.” Perhaps the traditional picture most 
of us have of the function of the final peripheral region of the literary 
fact called metaphor is that of a total image world which in relation 
to the central task of the novel is univocal and purely illustrative. 
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If we were to think of possible “analogies” of this too simple under- 
standing as it applies to the order of the human person, we might 
put things in the following terms. The human being would be a 
purely rational and intensely conscious affair and, if there are any 
further levels to the human person (subrational or suprarational), 
these would assume value and meaning only in so far as they are 
themselves finally reduced to the rational and scientific. Their status 
as different though not independent fields of man would be com- 
pletely negiected. The “depths,” the emotional, religious and mys- 
tical potential in man, would be fitted into the categories of the 
scientific and economic man, and not the reverse. And this has been 
thus far the terrible mistake of the West, this reduction of the pro- 
foundest and most powerful elements in human nature to mere meta- 
phorical supports of political liberty and economic prosperity—until 
our world is left floundering with a sense of inadequacy and guilt 
before an opponent who has become a fanatical poet. This is the 
univocal at its worst, and metaphor at its stupid worst—over against 
a spirit of analogy that would allow its creative rights to everything 
in man." 

Thus it would be ironical if a literary man should begin to show 
us how even the peripheral region of metaphor itself is really inde- 
pendent and creative and analogical. This is precisely what Mr. 
Schorer does. 

By way of at least a partial application of the new criticism to 
the novel, the author has disentangled the major web of metaphor 
patterns in Jane Austen’s Persuasion, Emily Bronté’s Wuthering 
Heights and George Eliot’s Middlemarch. | think that the general 
conclusion of the essay would amount roughly to this: the action of 
the novel is created on various levels, last but not least of which 


*For a corresponding problem (that of the relation between intellectual belief and 
“emotional belief”) see some of Mr. Blackmur’s citations from Eliot in this issue. Of the 
reduction of the emotional and subrational elements in the human person to the cate- 
gories of faith, I would suggest two things: 1. The reduction is so painful, so important 
and so extensive that it is absurd to call it simply illustrative of the humiliation and 
rebirth of the mind in faith. It is rather an anology of faith and it is essential for the 
inner good of these nonrational regions that this ascesis be reached. 2. Nevertheless, the 
two together, the belief of the mind and the emotions, form a true organism, each 
strengthening and illuminating the other by their proportional likeness in altogether 
diverse regions of the human being. It need not, therefore, be said how thoroughly 
unanalogical and inorganic is the concept of man which would, in the deeper half of 
him, be subject to a constant ascesis and rebirth but would involve a triumphant ration- 
alism as the proper drive for his conscious half. 
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is the peripheral region of its metaphors. If we were to use the terms 
of other critics, this region is not illustrative of the action, but is 
itself creative, possessed of a reality of its own. So much is this true 
that the original ideas and insights of the novelists are transformed, 
deepened, modified, distorted, sometimes even abandoned, once they 
enter into that world of image, verb, metaphor which is more pro- 
foundly rooted in the deeper levels of the personality of the writer. 
They are not only expressive; they also evaluate and interpret action; 
finally they also either enlarge or limit the original but as yet vague 
insight. For the metaphor, in its character and in its range, can be 
regarded as a pre-existing fabric of thought which has already been 
chosen and which defines the structure and ontological shape and 
bent of the writer’s own soul. Thus metaphor is not illustration, but 
a creation and revelation, both a limit and an instrument of vision. 
And we are tempted to think Schorer is saying that the final peripher- 
al images in the minor situations represent the most secret judgments 
of the author; sometimes they have slowly become ironies and 
parodies of an original thought because “The Eye,” says William 
Blake, “sees more than the heart knows.” Sometimes they even be- 
come judgment on the novelist himself. 

Thus our final images, our rhetoric, are not a process of illustra- 
tion, a univocal assault of exposition on a task of thought already 
substantially finished. Of Emily Bronté we can say that “Her meta- 
phors instruct her, and her verbs” . . . “Like the older Catherine,” 
she could have said, “I’ve dreamed in my life dreams that have 
stayed with me ever after, and changed my ideas: They’ve gone 
through and through me, like wine through water, and altered the 
color of my mind.” To which Schorer has added the comment: “Her 
rhetoric altered the form of her intention; it is her education; it 
shapes her insight.” 

All this is implicitly another version of a task that Francis Fergus- 
son had accomplished in another way in his book on the theater. But 
as the latter has already been discussed in these pages, there is no 
need of doing it again. Where Schorer is concerned with the creative 
quality of metaphor on its own analogous level, Fergusson had sug- 
gested certain Dantean and Thomistic keys to the problems of literary 
criticism. In a true literary organism, each level of action, each crea- 
tive plane, has its own rights and values but is tied by analogy to the 
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organism. Action has indeed become the soul of the work—and of 
criticism—but it is an action that transforms itself into proportions 
that are new and yet the same on every plane, in every major and 
minor situation. It will be interesting, therefore, to await Mr. Fergus- 
son’s forthcoming book on the art and vision of Dante as a new 
discovery of an old analogical and organic sense. 


R. P. BLackmur 


This mood was next taken up in the brilliant essay by Mr. Blackmur 
already cited. The writer had a year previously remarked the hope 
that as the Kenyon Review had been largely responsible over the 
last ten years for a new criticism of poetry it might do the same for 
the novel. But, rather anticipating future work of his own, he added: 


Only, the questions that trouble us will not express themselves in the 
one art as in the other; we cannot be so verbal, nor so imagistic, nor so 
“symbolic” (in the logical senses) in our analyses. The concentrations and 
invocations of feeling in the novel though as great as in poetry are of 
different magnitudes. The up and down of rhythm has a different unit. In 
both the units have to do with what Coleridge at different times called the 
synergical, the esemplastic, the coadunating powers of the imagination— 
which are words I should like to restore to use—but in poetry the temptations 
of these powers have to do with language, even ultimately with the single 
phrase, while in the novel the temptations are only secondarily those of 
language and are ultimately those of psychology. What they have in common 
are I suppose the temptations of an aesthetic philosophy. 


He ended by fearing that he may be put in the “untenable posi- 
tion” of including the philosophical as well as the psychological, 
despite his daily use of Occam’s razo~: entia non sunt multiplicanda 
praeter necessitatem. But “it is necessity that puts us in all our un- 
tenable positions.” 

Thus he turns to a higher level of analogical analysis than that of 
Schorer, to the psychological and, he fears, to the philoscphical. His 
hesitation is quite correct because, though it may be necessary to 
move upward through experience, the movement has intensely phi- 
losophical backgrounds. For either Blackmur or Tolstoi has begun 
with “an image of the theoretic form of the soul.” This image will 
find companion forms in Aristotle, in Carl Jung, in the criticism of 
Fergusson; Erich Auerbach, whose views we shall later discuss, 
might have said that ultimately something has been taken from the 
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Old Testament. For the picture we are given in Anna Karenina is of 
that constantly shifting dynamic conflict between momentum and 
manners that is the experienced image of the soul’s life. Momentum, 
Blackmur tells us, is “that force greater than ourselves, outside our- 
selves, and working in ourselves, which whether we call it God or 
nature is the force of life.” It takes the form of “immediate experi- 
ence,” of “something pushing through” the context of present man- 
ners, demanding new response, reaction, new birth. There are full 
incarnations into this force, this momentum; there are lesser re- 
births; for some none at all (“all they want is for things to be as they 
are”). But it is impossible that rebirth be complete and the source 
of the compassion of tragedy is that the final human condition 
involves “failure to keep pace.” In the building of this “theoretic 
image of the soul” the novel can be broken down into a series of 
psychological units, all of them analogies, all proportionately one 
in their mimesis of this central action, which is itself a ratio or 
measure of the inequality between existence and human energy. Once 
again we are not in a literary world which is demonstrating a uni- 
vocal theme; it is the organism of the novel which is the important 
thing, an organism which “creates” different situations, all with their 
unique sense of difference and existence, but all analogically one. 
Thus what in the novel Schorer has suggested for metaphor has been 
done here on the larger plane of psychological units. 

I would myself think that what makes the situations in Anna 
Karenina proportionately one and thus creates an analogical system 
or organism is all those moral attitudes and “judgments of sensi- 
bility” which must pervade such a novel and which finally make it 
imitate one action. All things are judged by the novelist, through all 
the resources of the novel; by the critic and reader through all the 
hidden philosophical assumptions with which they read; and again 
through metaphor. Thus, in Anna Karenina the peasants, the simply 
family people, are judged usable as foils and background because 
“these move according to the momentum of things” and are “in an 
equal, rough relation to it.” As for the other psychological units 
over against the momentum in existence, we see the responses, (again 
from the Blackmur essay) “some with its momentum, some against 
it; some falsifying it in themselves, some falsifying it in society; 
but each a special incarnation of it; some cutting their losses; some 
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consolidating their gains; some balancing, some teetering, in a per- 
manent labor of rebirth.” All some want is “for things to be as they 
are.” At the heart of the organism, bringing it to fullest expression 
and consciousness, are Anna and Levin, because both “make their 
rebellions, and construct their idylls, through a direct confrontation 
and apprehension of immediate experience” . . . “They live in the 
going concern of society, and they are aside from it only to represent 
it the better.” At any rate, all are “judged.” 

But in general it is in the region of the subject of analogy we are 
now discussing that the moral and evaluating nature of all art is to 
be located. Yet not only within the analogical unity of the inde- 
pendent, the autotelic work of art. For actually there is no such 
thing. The whole, and every part of the work, is in its bent and direc- 
tion and ontological shape, only an analogue of the bent, the direction, 
the ontological shape of the soul that makes it. There is, I have sug- 
gested it before, no such thing as a completely independent objective 
art object, whose morality is to be determined only extrinsically and 
prudentially by the soul that makes or contemplates it. Schorer, in a 
brilliant seminar on the novel at Princeton, has implicitly under- 
scored this view by showing how every instrument of the novelist, 
from his initial selection of material down to the final texture of 
metaphor, is moral and evaluative. Indeed, the moral, in that pro- 
founder ontological sense of the word which involves the shape of the 
soul and its relation to the “momentum” of history and experience, 
is no longer unpopular among the critics. And this tendency will be 
strengthened as we understand increasingly that man can make 
nothing that is non-human, that indeed, in a deeper sense than ever 
apprehended before, style is the man. 

Thus, in a recent lecture Parker Tyler has reviewed what he con- 
siders an attempt of abstract art to avoid this confrontation of 
things with man. He suggests that some would make this art a “com- 
plete mystery” which “cannot be referred back to the human,” which 
“cannot be a statement about anything” and is “identical with itself 
alone.” At the moment, therefore, we are confronted by two anti- 
thetical poles in the world of art and literature; on the one hand we 
have an artist who is “an inverted Luther,” marked by a puritanism 
and flight from man that looks for a completely non-human nudism; 
on the other hand, there is the total movement we have been examin- 
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ing with its bent toward organic analogy and moral criticism. One 
looks toward the total decomposition of the human person; the other 
struggles toward the recomposition of man, art and society. And 
again the question occurs: Which is the true revolutionary? 


Erich AUERBACH 


It is not at all certain that the original process by which the West 
came to its sense of the realism and actuality and importance of the 
finite was first by the development of a true analogical sense and then 
by an ascent to the level of history over against myth.’ If we accept 
the view of a literary historian (working as a literary historian) such 
as Erich Auerbach, the process was completely and paradoxically the 
reverse. It was precisely the historical and nonmythical view con- 
tained in the new supernatural religion which is at the origin and 
birth of the analogical realism of the West. It would be valuable 
enough to say that the two, historical religion and analogy, go hand 
in hand; but that the one creates the other seems to be a proposition 
of such overwhelming importance for the contemporary literary critic 
and religious thinker that it would be absurd not to devote a part 
of this commentary to Auerbach’s work. 

He had suggested in his book on Mimesis (“one of the most im- 
portant works of literary scholarship and criticism that has appeared 
in the German language in recent years”) that there is a great trench 
between the realistic achievement of the ancient classical tradition 
and the literature of the Old Testament. And that is why we have said 
that the whole Blackmur concept of momentum and individuation 
might just as well have related itself to the Old Testament as to 
Jung. For: 


*Here we fall back upon what may be called Jung’s view of myth. There is, he 
would for example say, a basic archetype in the soul which represents a sort of Platonic 
idea of the soul’s knowledge of itself and its own basic dynamism, its passage through 
birth, death, burial and rebirth. This archetype generates an endless number of myths, 
many tragedies such as the Oedipus, the story of Dionysus, the succession of the seasons, 
the great Oriental myths, etc. Many would say that modern man, who gives no credence 
today to such “projections,” now projects the same archetypal meanings in dreams and 
symbols of his own. The point is that all these myths do the same work and the 
mind cannot commit itself historically to any of them. On the other hand, the Christian 
story may have analogies with such phenomena, but the analogical is only protected 
here by recognizing that the regions of the historical (the actual event) and the mythical 
are completely diverse. Kierkegaard (Philosophical Fragments) would have called the 
difference that between the Socratic and the Christian, between the “occasion” and the 
historical “moment.” 
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. . » What a road, what a fate, lie between the Jacob who cheated his father 
out of his blessing and the old man whose favorite son has been torn to pieces 
by a wild beast—between David and the harp player, persecuted by his lord’s 
jealousy, and the old king, surrounded by violent intrigues, whom Abishag 
the Shunnamite warmed in his bed, and he knew her not! The old man, 
of whom we know how he has become what he is, is more of an individual 
than the young man; for it is only through the course of an eventful life that 
men are differentiated into full individuality; and it is this history of a 
personality which the Old Testament offers us as the formation undergone 
by those whom God has chosen to be examples. Heavy with their develop- 
ment, sometimes even aged to the point of disintegration, they show a distinct 
stamp of individuality entirely foreign to the Homeric heroes. Time can 
touch the latter only outwardly, and even that change is brought to our 
observation as little as possible; whereas the stern hand of God is ever upon 
the Old Testament figures; he has not only made them once and for all and 
chosen them, but he continues to work upon them, bends them and kneads 
them, and, without destroying them in essence, produces from them forms 
which their youth gave no grounds for anticipating. 


We only stress here that, rather than representing a more primitive 
basis for the literary, the Old Testament is seen as the first satisfac- 
tory origin, with its relation between the decisions of God and the 
forging of time patterns in the human soul, for an infinitely more 
sophisticated, a much more profound, kind of literary criticism. 

But even more meaningful for the purposes of our present dis- 
cussion is another piece from the pen of Auerbach that has not yet 


been brought to the attention of critics in this country. It is an essay . 


on Figura published during the war years in Istanbul, part of a small 
collection of studies called Neue Dantestudien. In part it represents a 
source study of the unique quality of reality and meaning that is the 
hallmark, the heart, of medieval Western man. Today this mentality 
takes the slowly rediscovered form of organic and analogical realism. 
For Auerbach the medieval quality relates itself solidly to the figura 
of the Hebraic-Christian religion. 

The theological mind represented by the Christian figura never 
meets with anything but the most partial correspondence in myth or 
symbol or allegory (for these have a purely significative and not an 
actual value); or in “the naive as well as the modern scientific con- 
ception of the completed fact” (for this has no referential meaning) ; 
or in the kind of fact that undergoes a continuous and gradual evolu- 
tionary development in history (for here meaning is still incomplete 
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while in the figura it is already perfectly achieved). Altogether essen- 
tial to the figura is the inward historical reality of the two events or 
persons that are related: “‘one of them not only means itself, but also 
the other; the other, on the contrary, encloses or fulfills the first.” 
“Both lie, as real events or forms, inside time.” Yet there is also a 
sense in which both are still open to a third future image which 
“though still incompleted as event is already completely fulfilled 
in God and has been so in His Providence from all eternity.” Thus this 
new history remains everywhere real and everywhere open, as com- 
plete and incomplete as the heart would have it. Thus Cato, Vergil, 
Beatrice in the Commedia are complete historical reality which is not 
reduced to a shadow but rather deepened by its significative power.° 
And there is thus established an organic interplay between all the 
members of the figura unit, each adding to the reality of all. This is 
not true of modern poetry where it has concentrated on the straight 
search of sensibility into the real and has abandoned this sense of 
organic and analogical interplay. Shakespeare with Caesar or Schil- 
ler with Wallenstein are powerful creators of inner historical reality 
but have not enclosed it in the complete organism of Dante. For the 
ancient poet, on the other hand, earthly reality becomes mere shade 
of the genuine reality. For him genuine incarnation is impossible. 
But for Dante his art can be summed up by saying that he refused 
to choose between this modern-classical either/or. 

Perhaps none of this is very new; what is very special about his 
view, however, is this: we are, of course, tempted to hope that con- 
temporary studies in analogy may some day ascend to the plane of 
the historical; but here is an insistence by a historian that it was the 


*Obviously the word “figurative,” because of its present illustrative connotations, is 
not a good brother word for figura. Adam, Joseph, David, each as figura Christi, are 
full of their own historical reality and, on their own analogical planes of being, are 
already doing the work of Christ. Nevertheless, both their meaning and actuality are 
deepened by their Christic relation. What a corruption of the actual order of things 
it would be to make them pure, univocal illustrations of Christ and no more. For 
one thing, it is hard to imagine God dying for a bundle of metaphors and illustrations. 
Thus, if in a previous note we have used pain as a testimony of the inner and special 
right to being of the subrational elements in the man of belief, now inversely it is the 
passion of Christ that witnesses to the inner actuality of all the things that figure him. 
But it would require a special paper to suggest the many ways in which both psychology 
and Christian theology reinforce a philosophy of true analogy. At any rate, it is now 
being proposed that this theology was the true creative force effectively generating real 


analogy. 
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historical figura of a transcendent religion of events which itself 
fostered the possibility of true analogy in literature. It was the actual 
and historical character of Christianity which electrified Europe. 
And we cannot repeat too often the naiveté of considering as primi- 
tive a historical religion which has itself been the basis of the most 
complicated, the most sophisticated development in human art. 


BEIRNAERT AND THE PsyYCHE 


The relation of history to human reality has become the object of 
study in still another important direction. It used to be the fashion 
of Christian apologetes to handle the question of similarity between 
the world of myth and that of Christian history in an exceedingly 
gingerly fashion. There was almost a complete emphasis on the dif- 
ferences; the cruder, impossible aspects of myth were highlighted, 
and every attempt was made to disown this total human region. There 
is no need to criticize the wisdom of such a policy, for certainly it 
was born out of the savage attempt at identification throughout the 
non-Christian world. But at the moment Christian theologians have 
far more reason to be confident in their tactics and are themselves 
advancing toward an explication of the analogical relationships be- 
tween the great human myths and historical Christianity. Jean 
Daniélou’s essay on “The Problem of Symbolism” in the September 
issue of THoucut will serve as an excellent statement of the basic 
questions involved. But here we should like to note the character and 
drive of a typical essay such as Louis Beirnaert’s La dimension 
mythique dans le sacramentalisme chrétien. 

Once again it is the theories and research of Jung that are at the 
bottom of the new question. With others Jung is conscious of an 
overwhelming number of historically independent myths and symbols 
projected by the psyche into the consciousness and springing, he 
would tell us, from the profound and basic archetypes in the human 
psyche. These sometimes express themselves even in geometric terms, 
and compel us to accept the reality of analogy between the meta- 
physical pattern of the soul’s life on the one hand and all these 
human and geometric images on the other. Many of them—especially 
the great legend-myths—express the ineluctable momentum of the 
soul along the path of birth, death, burial and rebirth. As such they 
are often an “image of the theoretic form of the soul,” a symbol 
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for the psychologie des profondeurs. Indeed, if they had had a purely 
conceptual and conscious origin, they would be of much less sig- 
nificance than they are. And they would not belong to that region of 
the permanently human form and dynamism which, according to 
Fergusson, lies below the level of the rational and is the object of 
true “histrionic sensibility” in the theatre. Interestingly enough both 
he and Jung would attribute this quality of penetration below all con- 
cepts into the actual being and historic momentum of Christ to the 
Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius. 

Beirnaert’s essay is an examination of the Sacrament of Baptism 
and its relation to the basic archetypes and myths of the soul. In 
brief, he analyzes the bond between the archetypal symbol of water, 
the sacrament of Baptism and the passion of Christ, especially as 
these relations had absorbed the early Christian centuries. There is 
no need to enter into the details of his analysis, for our principal 
preoccupation should be with its attitudes and conclusions. Having 
securely differentiated the levels of the mythical and symbolic from 
the historical, Beirnaert asks this impassioned question: How would 
salvation penetrate into the very depths of man, if it did not speak 
their language and did not adopt their categories? Neglect these 
depths and these categories and you will always see a new paganism 
rise up among us and new demons take over the modern soul. Rather 
therefore than be scandalized by relationships, the true scandal 
would come from a complete dissimilarity between the great myths 
of the soul and their higher and historical Christian analogues. We 
are accustomed to say that Christ assumed the whole of human 
nature, all save sin. But we may wonder if it is realized how much 
this everything means. 


CoNCLUSION 


This is satisfactory enough and more than important. Yet one can- 
not help thinking that there is still something lacking for complete- 
nes in such an approach. What it comes down to, up to this moment 
of investigation into such questions, is this. We are made quite aware 
by researches into myth and symbol that these are quite capable of 
illuminating the permanent structure and essential dynamic form of 
the soul. We are then initiated invaluably into the correspondence 
of this structure with the historical decisions of God as they are re- 
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vealed in the life of the God-man, universal Christian history and 
the sacraments. Thus history becomes the higher analogue and image 
of “the theoretic form of the soul.” However, what we would be 
anxious to see is a careful historical and phenomenological analysis 
of what might be called the archetype of the historical in the soul 
itself. Then this theoretic form would be seen as essentially oriented 
toward the historical, and in all things desperately wishing that the 
quality of event and decision and freedom in the universe match in 
its nature its own perpetual drive not toward structure and essence 
but toward action and choice and engagement. 

To put the matter in another way. I cannot altogether like the 
impression that the historical inserts itself at the last moment, as it 
were, as one extra strain that happens to be an analogue of the soul’s 
form. The historical is not just another thread in the psyche. Actually 
the latter is historical through and through. In no one of its moments 
does it have the full courage to act and commit itself unless it is 
convinced that the world is committed in the direction it would itself 
take. Thus myth and symbol, though they may be an inveterate drive 
and aid for the psyche, are alone of no help at all for the latter. 
Where we today fall back only upon universal archetypes, upon 
myths and symbols and literary structures which can endlessly 
fecundate in an undifferentiated way, we do not solve our disillusion- 
ment and our neurosis in the face of crisis. The historical, let us re- 
peat it for the third time, is not a primitive quality of human thought 
but is for it everything. A philosophy of religion, even though illumi- 
nated by the literary imagination, is completely crippling. Without 
history there is nothing. It is the only question of any importance 
that now confronts the new mythologist and the new analogist. But 
the feeling of the moment is that the new humanism, the new adven- 
ture in order, is far more daring than the earlier humanism of a 
generation ago and will not repeat its basic errors. | 





There are many who think that 
Eliot’s Four Quartets is the most 
distinguished of modern poems, 
and that there is no better critic 
than Mr. Blackmur. When the two 
are in concert as in this article, 
the result is important. 


UNAPPEASABLE AND PEREGRINE 


Behavior and the Four Quartets 
R. P. BLACKMUR 


IT Is THE ACTUAL BEHAVIOR of things that willy-nilly gets into poetry, 
and what poetry does to behavior is to give it some sort of order, 
good for the time, or the life, of the poem. What behavior does in 
this relation to order is to give the sense, the pressure toward incarna- 
tion, of reality greater than can be apprehended. Poetry is some- 
thing we do to the actual experience of this relation between behavior 
and order; it is something we do to these partial incarnations. So it 
is with Eliot’s Four Quartets; a poem dense with behavior and 
brimming with order. 

The problem is always two-ended in making notes about a live 
poem: how to begin far enough in to catch on to the momentum of 
the poem, and how to stop soon enough to let it go on. What is the 
right point in reading to say, here is the midst of things in motion 
(what is meant by in medias res), and what is the appropriate point 
to say, now the poem goes of itself? The first point is where the 
words and the action of the poem seem to be at work on each other 
in such a way that they together look out upon you. The second 
point is reached perhaps when the composed order of word and 
action begins to decompose. The order of poetry is achieved 
between two disorders, the disorder in which feelings and thoughts 
are found in behavior, and the second disorder in which the order 
of the poem (what the poem has done to the feelings and thoughts 
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by joining them in an action of the mind) is lost or seems exorbitant. 
The adventure of poetry is in taking the risk that what has been 
found in behavior may be lost if it is cared for too much. 

Eliot’s poetry is full of phrases which exemplify this condition and 
this risk. In “Gerontion” there are the phrases: 


I have lost my passion: why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated? 


In Ash Wednesday there is: 


Terminate torment 
Of love unsatisfied 
The greater torment 
Of love satisfied 


In the Four Quartets there is the imperative: “Old men ought to be 
explorers,” which being interpreted means, the mind should cry out 
upon what it finds, for that is the burden of the word “explore,” if 
you will look in the dictionary; and that is the burden of this poem, 
if you will look into its words. And does Eliot not say it himself, at 
the beginning of the final passage of the poem? 


We shall not cease from exploration 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 
And know the place for the first time. 


To explore is to search into the unknown, known step by step, 
behavior by behavior, “Through the unknown, remembered gate,” 
and there to cry out upon what is recognized and also to weep. 
Exploration is the agony of prophecy as the action of the mind upon 
behavior. The passage goes on to resume, image by image, the order 
the poem has made, an order now at the point both of disintegration 
as a human order and of consummation into a divine order. There 
the poem stops, and there it also goes on. 

How did it begin? In the childhood of the poet, where there were 
the gifts of all later imagination. The poet’s labor is reaccession, 
not to the childhood (which ran free, till brooked) but to the gifts. 
One’s own childhood is where the past experience of the race appears 
as pure behavior and pure authority. Each season of growth, unless 
the child die, a new ring of green wood toughens into heart wood. But 
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in the beginning there is the green heart: ever irrecoverable except 
at the center which never disappears, what we know through the 
voices of the children in the apple tree. 

But there is nothing innocent, in the trivial senses of the word, 
about this child, this anima semplicetta; there is nothing innocent in 
the quality of its experience. On the contrary it is naive, native, the 
moving image of the whole burden of experience we want to explore. 
There is no innocence about it, unless there is a kind of innocence 
to the authority of experience itself—unless there is innocence in 
unprotectedness from both good and evil. The child is very near 
reality, and is in this sense the child in the man, which the man 
both builds over and seeks to recover, as in this poem the poet seeks 
to recover the hidden laughter of children among the leaves of the 
garden. 

There is here a relation not only to the image of the simple soul 
issuing from the hand of him who loves her in Purgatorio XVI but 
perhaps, as Helen Gardner says, also a relation to Kipling’s “They”: 
the children in which are “ ‘what might have been and what has 
been’, appearing to those who have lost their children in the house 
of a blind woman who has never borne a child.” Vere tu es Deus 
absconditus. The mind of the poet and the mind of the reader reach 
after texts to help in the exploration: reach after analogies, after 
paths, arrests, traps, betrayals, reversals, and, above all, reach after 
reminders; for there is today no strict interpretation in these matters, 
no substitute for either experience or for the full mimesis of 
experience. 

The mind uses what it must. I would suppose that in the voices of 
these children which reverberate through the Four Quartets lie more 
than echoes of Grimm’s tales of The Juniper Tree and of The Singing 
Bone. They were present in Ash Wednesday and they are present 
here. In The Juniper Tree a woman kills her stepson and by a trick 
puts the crime upon her own daughter. Of the flesh was made black 
puddings which the father ate. Of the bones the little girl made a 
bundle in a silk handkerchief and sat down weeping tears of blood 
under a juniper tree. “After she had lain down there, she suddenly 
felt light-hearted and did not cry any more. Then the juniper tree 
began to stir itself, and the branches parted asunder, and moved 
together again, just as if some one were rejoicing and clapping his 
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hands. At the same time a mist seemed to arise from the tree, and 
in the center of this mist it burned like a fire, and a beautiful bird 
flew out of the tree singing magnificently, and he flew high up in the 
air, and when he was gone, the juniper tree was just as it had been 
before, and the handkerchief with the bones was no longer there. 
Marlinchen, however, was as gay and happy as if her brother were 
still alive. And she went merrily into the house, and sat down to 
dinner and ate.” Meanwhile the bird proceeds through the world, 
getting a chain from a goldsmith, red shoes from a shoemaker, and 
from a miller a millstone: each in exchange for the identical song: 


My mother she killed me, 

My father he ate me, 

My sister, little Marlinchen, 

Gathered together all my bones, 

Tied them in a silken handkerchief, 

Laid them together beneath the juniper tree, 
Kywitt, kywitt, what a beautiful bird am I! 


Then the bird returns to the father’s house and sings to all three. 
Marlinchen laughs and weeps, the mother chatters her teeth and 
dreads and is on fire, the father goes out to see what bird is singing. 


The father is given the gold chain; Marlinchen, joyous and dancing, 
the red shoes; “ “Well,” said the woman, and sprang to her feet and 
her hair stood up like flames of fire, ‘I feel as if the world were com- 
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ing to an end.’ I, too, will go out and see if my heart feels lighter. 
At that the bird drops the millstone on her head. 

In this tale the woman, in Eliot’s language, could not bear very 
much reality; the man did not know reality when he saw it; and the 
little girl was herself reality in the form of behavior. It is not so 
very different in the tale of The Singing Bone. There is a wild boar, 
a great terror to the king’s lands, and the king offers his daughter to 
whoso kills it. Two brothers go into the forest from opposite sides, 
the elder proud, crafty, shrewd; the younger innocent, simple, kind- 
hearted. The younger is given a spear for purity and goodness and 
with it kills the boar. The elder brother, who could not kill the boar, 
kills the younger brother and marries the king’s daughter. Years 
later a shepherd found a snow-white bone in the sand of the stream 
where the body had been thrown and made out of it a mouthpiece for 
his horn. “Of its own accord” the bone “began to sing”: 
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Ah, friend, thou blowest upon my bone! 

Long have I lain beside the water; 

My brother slew me for the boar, 

And took for his wife the King’s young daughter. 


The wicked brother “was sewn up in a sack and drowned. But the 
bones of the murdered man were laid to rest in a beautiful tomb in 
the churchyard.” 

It is images like these that loom through the surface of Eliot’s 
poems. Both the tales are magic formula; are neither sentimental 
nor diadactic; they are precisely means for reaching into behavior 
under morals and sentiment. Every child knows this; only a mature 
poetic mind seems to know how to deal with it, or to remember it, or 
be reminded of it, or put it together. 

There is a more abstract way of putting the significance of the 
presence cf these tales in Eliot’s poems. As a part of the composi- 
tion they are a constant reminder of the presence of the barbaric, of 
other and partial creations within our own creation. Their presence 
makes a criticism of the Mediterranean tradition, whether in “‘com- 
plete” religion, or in “complete” reason, or in terms of our long 
heritage of Latin rhetoric as the instrument of interpretation. It 
seems worse than useless, it is mutilating, to think of this sort of 
composition as if it were rational allegory, but it would be fatal to 
our understanding to forget the presence of the old rhetorical 
allegory. There is, rather, a mutually related transformation of two 
modes of the mind. 

There is a text in Eliot’s prose (Notes Towards a Definition of 
Culture) which is specially apt to this aspect of all his poetry: 

The reflection that what we believe is not merely what we formulate and 
subscribe to, but that behavior is also belief, and that even the most conscious 
and developed of us live also at the level on which belief and behavior cannot 
be distinguished, is one that may, once we allow our imagination to play 
upon it, be very disconcerting. It gives an importance to our most trivial 
pursuits, to the occupation of our every minute, which we cannot contemplate 
long without the horror of nightmare. 


Let us say that the presence of the fairy tales in the deserted 
garden, the earthly paradise unused, in the first part of the first 
Quartet, gives the effect of belief merging in behavior. The rhymed 
and formal verses which begin the second part of the same Quartet 
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give the different but related effect of behavior rising into belief, as 
it were altering the experience of belief if not the belief itself. 

Garlic and sapphires in the mud 

Clot the bedded axle-tree. 

The trilling wire in the blood 

Sings below inveterate scars 

And reconciles forgotten wars. 

The dance along the artery 

The circulation of the lymph 

Are figured in the drift of stars 

Ascend to summer in the tree 

We move above the moving tree 

In light upon the figured leaf 

And hear upon the sodden floor 

Below, the boarhound and the boar 

Pursue their pattern as before 

But reconciled among the stars. 
Note that the axle tree does not move, that inveterate means con- 
firmed by age and hence ineradicable. Note, too, that it is a drift 
of stars: drift is a deep dominance from a force outside knowledge— 
it is occult knowledge showing—and contrary or across other forces; 
like a current, like a tide; like what the current brings—strange 
movements in calm, the debris, the flotsam, in a drift of order. And 
again, note the two uses of “reconcile,” one for something that hap- 
pens in the blood under scars, the other for something that happens 
above among the stars. “Reconciled” is the burden word in this 
passage. It has to do with the means of submission to greater force 
—to harmony—to wisdom—to unity. It is the means of drawing 
together again, in a superior drift, which is also, and at the same 
time, the drift of the fortune which we still tell in the stars. 

Let us look at the two aspects of drift together. It is the drift from 
Mallarmé (in the first line) through the body to Fortuna, Scientia, 
Man’s Will, and the Reason of the Stars (for the stars are our best 
double image of that which is ordained and that which we can make 
or reach) to the boarhound and the boar—no doubt in a tapestry, 
a weaving in beauty together—as well as upon a sodden floor. We 
see at once the innocent and the native working together; how they 
work, and with what beside them, the drift of the stars, and with what 
above or beyond them, what is reconciled among the stars. It is so. 
It is so that we understand the garlic and the sapphires in the mud, 
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We see what the words mean: what is incarnated in them—though it 
is a partial incarnation: partial ecstasy and partial horror, and it 
may be we do not grasp what is not incarnated. 


II 


Here certainly the order of poetry has done something to the 
apprehension of behavior. The three old modes of the mind—the 
poetic, rhetorical, dialectical—are here at work synergically in a 
polarity of the intellectual and the sensual: upon the still point of the 
turning world and the pressure of behavior into consciousness. It 
would seem a maxim if not a rule for this sort of poetry, that the 
more the behavior presses in the more order must be found to take 
care of it. As Coleridge says, in poetry you have more than usual 
emotion and more than usual order; and as he does not say, the 
orders you use are no more yours to come by than is the emotion or 
the behavior you find. It is in you—in the poet, in the reader—that 
the old orders and the old emotions become more than usual. Let 
us now turn to some of the old orders, which Eliot has made unusual, 
and then return, if we can, to old behavior. 

Let decorum be a name for the possession of a good supply of old 
orders through which we cope with or understand our experience. 
Ages with a highly developed decorum find verse a relatively easy 
medium. Recent ages have clearly a low decorum and have run 
toward prose. This is not a trivial consideration: it has to do with 
the possibility of getting work done, and it tends to set the level at 
which the work gets done; also it affects the ease of the reader’s 
access to what has got done. The circumstance of decorum in which 
Eliot writes led him to declare in Sweden some years ago, that we 
live in an incredible public world and an intolerable private world. 
In a public world of low decorum we get many intolerable private 
worlds; and all the more intolerable to a man like Eliot who pre- 
serves in himself the “inveterate scars,” the living sore points, of 
what he takes once to have been a credible public world; the man 
who, believing, lives in a world which does not believe what he be- 
lieves, though to him it shows the privation of that belief. Such a 
man may well feel that he has a one-man job of making a decorum 
in which the experience of belief can be restored along with the 
experience of unbelief. His subject may well be rather more the 
effort than the accomplishment because he will try to sack the whole 
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citadel of old orders whether he has dramatic (or mimetic) need of 
them or not. But if we remember his burden, as readers we can 
carry our share of it the more easily. 

Eliot took up his burden early and has never been able quite to 
balance the load. His most important early essay was on “Tradition 
and the Individual Talent,” in which the continuous modifiable whole 
of all literature was maintained as simultaneously existing. In the 
twenties he made the serious statement that the spirit killeth, the 
letter giveth life, and a little later, with regard to his conversion, he 
said he was not one of those who swallow the dogma for the sake of 
the emotion but put up with the emotion for the sake of the dogma. 
Again, he remarked that whereas intellectual belief was easily come 
by, emotional belief was the pursuit of a lifetime. These are the 
remarks of a man in anguish over the privation of decorum not that 
of his own time, yet intensely alive in his time. Unwilling to accept 
as sufficient the commitments visible in his society, yet himself com- 
mitted to that society, he attempts to express its predicament in terms 
of the Christian tradition which ought to enlighten it. This is not, 
for many minds, a tenable position; and to many it seems to have 
forced Eliot back upon an ancestral utopia. That may be so— 
though Eliot might say, rather, that he had been forced not back 
but forward. 

What is important is that Eliot has been forced, as none of the 
religious poetry of other Christian ages has been forced, to make 
present in his poetry not only Christian dogma and Christian emo- 
tion, but also the underlying permanent conditions, stresses, forces 
with which that dogma and that emotion are meant to cope. That 
is to say, Eliot as poet is compelled to present the aesthetic, the actual 
experience of and under Christianity at the same time that he uses his 
faith to understand, or express, that experience. This is the source 
of the power and influence and also of the weakness of his poetry. 

There is no wonder in that. This is the burden which Arnold, 
better understood than he understood himself, imposed on poetry: 
not to replace religion but to give the actual experience of it in its 
conditions. It was under this kind of poetic impulse (not then 
directed toward religion) that Eliot discovered (which is why he had 
neither time nor need to develop) the notion that the emotion or feel- 
ing in the situation to be expressed needed an objective correlative 
in the poem or play. It is only a further movement of this impulse 
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that led him to his early argument about the poet as mere catalyst, 
the mere precipitator of a reaction between order and behavior, and 
the still further notion that intensity of poetic process was the sign 
of poetic maturity. It is this, now, in the Quartets, that leads him 
to say the poetry does not matter. It can be suggested, as a conse- 
quence of these observations, that Christian belief—any belief—is 
susceptible of the state where, if aesthetic experience is not the only 
possible experience, it is the experience most capable of authority. 
I do not say that Eliot believes any such thing—assuredly he does 
not—but in his poetry he is compelled to act as though he did: he 
has to take up that burden also. 

It is for these and similar reasons that though we know what the 
poetry does ‘as excitement and though we possess the excitement, it 
is not easy to say what it is about. It gives us the raw force of what 
it is about, plus something more, but we are not sure of the plus. 
So, also, though these poems move us, and in a direction among 
directions, we cannot say whether they have or do not have composi- 
tion. Only by a decorum we do not possess could they come to have 
full composition: that is, a decorum with the realm of the ideal felt 
everywhere in apposition to the real and experienced in the realm 
of the actual. Meanwhile we rest on so much composition as may 
be secured by a combination of external form and so much of the 
traditional decorum as can be made to apply. If this is not enough, 
it is still a great deal; for it is by this combination that we know that 
we live in an incredible public world and an intolerable private 
world. 

From his version of this knowledge Eliot proceeds in his search 
for the reality, and makes a kind of excess or aesthetic actuality by 
resort to what techniques of the mind he can find for making mani- 
festations or epiphanies or incarnations of the real into the actual. 
We may say that these Quartets, having the dogma of the real, are 
an exemplary vademecum for Eliot’s pilgrimage toward the emotion 
of reality; or we can put it the other way round, that in these poems 
the actual is the riddle of the real, where the riddle is not so much 
for solution as for redemption. We begin, then, where pilgrimages 
should begin, with what we have, in intellect, on the edge of faith— 
the edge of what we have and the edge of what we have not. 

We have a great deal in the intellect, in our citadel of old orders, 
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or another reflecting Eliot’s one-man job of making a decorum. 
When listed out they seem more than any poem could stand, but that 
is because we tend to underestimate the unusual capacity for order 
that belongs to poetic imagination and because we ignore the tre- 
mendovs pressure of behavior, or emotion, to fit into a proper order 
or orders. Here are five fourfold sequences as they apply to the 
four Quartets. 

I. The immediate apprehension of timeless reality. The sickness 
of the soul when it comes short of timeless reality. The conditions 
of the soul: the river and the sea of life. The sin of the soul: in 
pride and humility. 

II. The formal garden: the imposition of pattern: human 
actuality. Pattern as cycle in history: nonhuman actuality. Meta- 
phorical patterns of the absolute actual: that is, of Annunciation. 
Metaphorical patterns of rebirth: the meaning of history. 

III. The Rose-garden of any place: the present: the chance visit. 
The Ancestry of the dead: history: where one comes from. The 
ancestry of the forces showing only in nature: where one grows up; 
sempiternality. The ancestry and the inheritance by will and con- 
templation: where one thinks of self: eternity. 

IV. The cycle of the elements. Air: the breath of life. Earth: 
decay and renewal. Water: what is in course and what is in 
permanence. Fire: of purgation and of love; of consumption and 
of consummation. 

V. The Christian Cycle. Innocence in the garden. The Life of 
History. The Annunciation. The Incarnation and Crucifixion. 
Pentecost. 

Also running through the poem there are at least three dramatic 
struggles: with time as the struggle with the pattern of the four 
elements; the struggle of the Fortune Teller and the Saint; and the 
struggle with language. All of these are part of the struggle to get 
at reality. Also, there are at least nine ideas or general notions 
implicated in this struggle. There is the idea of death in life and 
life in death: death as the condition of rebirth. The idea of the 
steps of Humility. The idea of getting at central reality by negative 
mysticism. The idea of music as the absolute condition of con- 
templation. The idea of the dance as the absolute condition of 
action. The idea of the still point: the intersection of time and the 
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timeless. The idea of the sea, over and above any relation to the 
river. The idea of up and down, and how they are the same. The 
idea of beginning and end. The idea that the human enterprise is 
necessarily renewable. 

Besides all this, the reminder is offered that each Quartet has in 
its parts the following five elements. I. A statement and counter- 
statement of the theme as predicament, given in terms of a scene or 
a landscape. II. A formal lyric: a birth by forms: with comment 
and conditions of further statement. III. Movement and action at 
the level of actual life. IV. A short lyric: an equivalent movement 
in the medium of music and the dance. V. Resumption and resolu- 
tion (with consideration of the poet’s job in his struggle with 
language) at the maximum level of statement—the level where the 
poetry does not matter. 

It was looking forward to this sort of conspectus of orders that it 
was said above that, in a way, Eliot’s effort to find his subject is his 
subject. To find the means of poetry is a step toward finding the 
subject, for the poetry will be its actual form. If you have the poetry 
the object may be found that corresponds to the subject. 

Reflecting on this conspectus can we not sum up as follows? This 
is Court poetry without the operative aid of a court; religious poetry 
without the operative aid of a church; classical poetry without the 
effective presence of the classics. The presence and aid are all 
putative. They are there, like orthodoxy in Eliot’s phrase, whether 
anybody knows it or not. This is religious, royalist, classical poetry 
written for a secular world which has not yet either shown its shape 
or declared its commitments—without which it cannot have a 
decorum of its own. 

Let us now still further close our summary, at that point where the 
order is merged in the behavior. “Burnt Norton” is actual innocence 
and immediate experience. “East Coker” is actual experience and 
direct history. “Dry Salvages” is the conditions in nature in which 
innocence and experience take place: epiphanies of the reality which 
they engage. “Little Gidding” is the epiphany of the reality—that 
other, fatal reality—in human nature: the river and the sea within, as 
other and the same as the river and the sea without. 

Again, “Dry Salvages” deals with the actual experience of pride 
and humility without doctrine, and without the ability to cope with 
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them. “Little Gidding” deals with the experience of pride and 
humility under doctrine or dogma, but in the condition where they 
are forced into the actual. At this point we see that this man of 
necessary institutions would restore the ground upon which institu- 
tions are built: the ground of our beseeching. That is his actual 
experience of his institutions, and that is why they are live to him. 
There is the ground swell of the sea in “Dry Salvages,” the ground 
of our beseeching in “Little Gidding.” Both swells are from afar, 
both from mystery, both from reality. The ground swell is reality 
manifest in time. The ground of our beseeching is the reality 
manifest in timeless moments. The ground swell is all that is 
irredeemable. The ground of our beseeching is the hope of redemp- 
tion; but there is a pattern of timeless moments which we cannot 
apprehend except in the ground swell. 


III 


It is in this aspect of apprehension that our behavior becomes 
belief. Apprehension is in the backward look, the backward half- 
look, into the primitive mystery where things are themselves, what 
they always were, like the rock in the “Dry Salvages,” which is also 


the Trois Sauvages, and lastly a rock worn by the sea off Cape Ann. 
That is the outside, ending in the calamitous annunciation. It is not 
much different (only wholly different) within: as we say that the 
time of death is every moment. It is only the difference between 
menace and caress. 

The menace and caress of wave that breaks on water; for does not 
a menace caress? does not a caress menace? It is the difference 
between the annunciation that becomes death and the Annunciation 
that becomes Incarnation. In the one life and the one mind and the 
one prayer (“the hardly, barely prayable prayer”) that perceives 
both, we apprehend in actuality “the impossible union of spheres 
of existence.” 

So the order of the poem, for the moment it lasts, fuses the levels 
of belief and behavior. It would seem that in our institutions we 
have no means of coping (until the moment of death) with the 
“daemonic, chthonic powers,” except the means of liberation from 
them. In the things that go toward death, we are driven. In the 
things that go toward new life, the things within us move us. There 
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are many annunciations but only one Annunciation of Incarnation, 
“Costing not less than everything.” 

In this poem—which like other efforts at major poetry is a kind 
of provisional institution—it is often not possible to tell which 
annunciation into the actual is being dealt with. That is because of 
Eliot’s own honesty; he cannot himself always tell. Nobody can tell 
honestly what is lost of the real when it gets into the actual. Meaning 
withers and is replaced by—either a fresh bloom, or a straw-flower 
from an older harvest; replaced by a need, or by an error. Thus 
(in “Little Gidding”) the need to forgive both good and bad; and 
thus the shame at motives late revealed. Nobody can tell a miracle, 
at sight, from a hallucination; though the one purifies and the other 
betrays the actual experience. The fuller the faith, the more difficult 
the task of honesty. 

Is not this why in the Dante-like section of “Little Gidding,” the 
“compound \ghost both intimate and unidentifiable,” is made to 
represent this final predicament of full faith: that there may be, 
always (though J do not myself believe it), another path, another 
pattern of timeless moments; not an anarchy, not a damnation, but 
another pattern, another revelation. Does not the great sin of human 
pride, within the forms of Eliot’s belief, consist in putting God (one’s 
own grasp, or loss, of reality) into first place? One should find 
reality; one cannot create it. Thus “The unknown, remembered 
gate,” and thus “Taking any route.” It is not in experience (as in 
“East Coker”) but in prayer (as in “Little Gidding” )—it is in the 
taking of things together, and in beseeching, that there is the sense 
of having found: “With the drawing of this Love and the voice of this 
Calling”—where drawing is attraction, and calling is summons. 

But Eliot, being a believer, envisaging full faith, having the dogma 
of vital purpose, ends with the great idiosyncratic assertion—but 
only at the end. The emotion of the actual lasts up to the end. But 
the emotion can be only actual. It is the idiosyncrasy of Christian 
reality to be ineffable: a mystery which we do not so much experience 
as partake of. It is what suffers in us; and perhaps what it suffers, 
is, in part, the blows of other reality to which belief has not reached. 
So the poetic imagination sometimes compels us to think. It is 
eminently natura] that, since reality is a mystery, man’s institutions, 
and especially those institutions which are poems, as they cluster 
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about that mystery, must again and again be made to feel the 
pressure of the real into the actual, lest the institutions lose their 
grasp of ideal aspiration and become mere formulae. We only know 
the real by what happens to it and to us; which is a true paradox. 
Man dwells in the actual, between the real and the real. 

If this is true for Eliot, then his poem would seem to tell us, with 
examples, that man’s ideals ought to be nourished by the cumulus 
of manifestations of the real into the actual (and of the actual into 
the real; for it is a reversible relation), and that these manifesta- 
tions are enacted by Annunciation and Incarnation—the ideal of the 
fire to come; and also by Resurrection and the Immanence (or 
Descent) of the Holy Ghost. 

But if this were all, then his poem would be only a set of doctrines 
out of dogmas, of verses made out of the traditional orders of the 
mind, put to work manipulating what images came to hand. Luckily 
there is more, as there is always more in poetry. Poetry by its 
use of language makes something—is always a poiesis—out of the 
doctrines in exact but unpredictable relation to the orders employed 
upon it. Poetry is more than usual emotion and more than usual] 
order, and this double condition is the very condition of the language 
of poetry. Our language, as we understand it, purify it, keep it 
alive, is the great exemplary cumulus of our knowledge of the actual. 
Language is our memory, which we can partially master, of approxi- 
mate intrusions of the real into the actual, just as it is also the body 
of our structures of the actual as it aspires into the real. To use 
Kenneth Burke’s language, for the one, language is symbolic action, 
as for the other it is symbolic action. That is why Eliot’s poem says 
of right language, that it is the complete consort dancing together. 
That is also why the poem says the poetry does not matter; the poetry 
is the way to get into language as a living resource. That is why 
this poem is a poetry of pattern and recurrence and modified repeti- 
tion. That kind of poetry will drag more into being, as it is more 
nearly the condition of the actual, than that terribly deprived 
deformity of language known as polemic. Here the poetry is the 
“objective correlative” to the poem’s own ineffable actual experience. 
The point is, the poem is not as near full response as the language 
the poem uses. All poems are imperfect. One cannot say of one’s 
own calling, what one can say of what it aims at. 
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IV 


Let us now think of the conditions of language where order and 
behavior work upon each other, but not forgetting the conditions of 


the mind using the language. 


We must be still and still moving 

Into another intensity 

For a further union, a deeper communion 

Through the dark cold and the empty desolation, 

The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters 

Of the petrel and the porpoise. In my end is my beginning. 


In these lines, from the end of East Coker, is an example of every- 
thing that needs still to be said. The mind is in a circle and it pro- 
ceeds by analogy; and the mind needs to know nothing it does not 
already know except the life in the words that it has not yet appre- 
hended. The petrel is a bird of storm and its name is a diminutive 
of Peter who walked upon the waters. The porpoise is that creature 
not a fish of the most beautiful of all motion either in emerging from 
water or submerging and the motion is single: this porpoise who bore 
the souls of the dead to Hades and who even now precedes us on 
our ocean voyages. Thus, as well as analogy and circle we have 
images which are their own meanings. 

In this Pilgrimage—by invocation, prayer, and ritual; all, like 
rhythm, means of prolonging the contemplation of the moment—in 
this Pilgrimage toward the motion of reality (which is also the vision 
of reality, the meaning of reality) the movement is circular and the 
medium is allegory. These we will explore, then end on image. 

The circle is because things lead into themselves, because experi- 
ence leads into itself, or back to itself, or to the moment when it 
confronts itself; and because also the things of experience meet each 
other at different stages of development or relationship. 

The analogy is because the things of experience do not pass out 
of themselves but into different phases of themselves, and not always 
at different times, but sometimes together and sometimes disparately, 
sometimes converging and concentrating, sometimes diverging and 
dissipating; and because it is by analogy alone, or almost alone, that 
words record the drift and shift, the sequence and the leap, from 
phase to phase, which seem the substance of our experience, moving 
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us where we are moved: in our imitation of which is our one act of 
creation, our one means of expressing something more than was 
already in ourselves. 

The circle is the serpent swallowing his own tail; but it is the 
serpent where no point is anywhere nearer the mouth than the tail. 
It is also, this circle, the up and the down, the end and the beginning, 
the sea and the river, the rock and the Incarnation. 

The analogy is the correspondence of the members of the circle. 
It is the congruence, proportion, ratio, equivalence, correlation, but 
never the identity, of the members. It is in analogy that the action 
of the mind moves from one to the other, keeping both present; and 
does this in plurality as well as in duality. It is when we keep 
analogy in mind, that we see how it is that Eliot’s correspondences 
move both ways, each requiring the other for its own elucidation; 
each working a little incongruously (with something left over and 
something left out) on the other; each imitating the other, or as we 
say, representing or enacting the other. It is the habit of analogy 
that keeps the circle in motion, in the actual, in a critical state. It 
keeps the circle from being finished; keeps it inclusive rather than 
exclusive; keeps it from self satisfaction. The habit of analogy is 
the great reminder of what we would like to forget and what we must 
remember: that no revelation expressed or understood in human 
terms is total or complete, however we may believe it total beyond 
our terms of expression and understanding. It is by analogy that 
we create approximations of the experience we have not had: faith 
as the substance of things hoped for, and, as it were equally, the 
substance of things dreaded. 

I suspect that this is kin to what Eliot meant by saying that the 
advantage for the poet was to see beneath both beauty and ugliness 
(the One and the other than One, order and chaos), to see the bore- 
dom, the horror, and the glory. Certainly, at any rate, in the Four 
Quartets it is analogies of these three that in beauty and ugliness 
we are brought to see. Again, in an older phrase, it is in the context 
of habitual analogy that we take upon us the mystery of things and 
become God’s spies. Lear himself is a multiple analogy—both in 
pattern and in image—of the boredom, the horror, and the glory; 
and the ripeness (which is all) is the ripeness of each phase as it 
drifts, or crosses the gap, into the other place. 
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It is because Eliot’s mind is both circular and dramatic that it has 
had to resort so much to analogy; and it is because his mind, as 
sensibility, is a great onion of analogy that he has had to resort to so 
many patterns and frames of experience. If you think of the 
Mediterranean catholic mind, it is one thing, which is not the same 
as the northern mind, catholic or not. The northern catholic mind 
would seem to require (since it contains so much more material 
which has not been incorporated into the Graeco-Christian rationale) 
a greater recourse to analogy to explain, or express, its own content 
to itself. This is only a suspicion, and only thrown out. But in any 
case, the Christian mind is never the whole mind, though the whole 
mind may aspire to be Christian, and it is one way of construing 
the Christian poet’s task to make something—to make as much as he 
can—of the struggle of the whole mind to enact that aspiration. 
That is one way of accounting for what Eliot is up to in these poems. 
He has to discover what it is in that mind which struggles, and he 
has to find ways—analogies—by which he can keep his discoveries 
present. He has to keep present all those creations other than Chris- 
tian, all those conditions of life other than human, which affect his 
sensibility and press into his behavior. As a poet, he must know 
and deal with, what as a Christian he perhaps has only to know and 
transcend, all that knowledge and experience which is not Christian 
and which is so much greater in quantity than the Christian. It 
would seem that in our stage of history, all the phases of the relations 
between behavior and belief have become live and urgent issues in 
the action of the mind to a degree that they have not been since the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. There was a deadness of the mind 
after Dante that destroyed more than did the Black Death of 1348. 

If this sort of consideration is pertinent at all it is more pertinent 
to the avowedly Christian mind than another: he will see the predica- 
ment in greater extremity, and the more especially if like Eliot, he 
has also an anticlerical cast of mind. The war between emotion and 
belief, and the impurity of that war, will press him hardly. He will 
be forced to much deliberate and individual creation and re-creation 
of both image and pattern. He will be forced to attempt what he 
cannot do, and what, though he knows he cannot do it, he must never- 
theless attempt if only because he ses that it is there to do. He must 
make what he does stand for what he cannot do, but he must never 
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permit it (though it will happen, as the inevitable abuse of powers) 
to substitute for what he cannot do. These considerations seem to 
me to explain partially the fragmentary interrupted character of 
Eliot’s composition from “Gerontion” onward, to explain the 
materials that get into his poems and the ineffable tensions between 
them, and also to explain the overarching dramatic gestures of 
analogy by which he unites them. These considertions perhaps also 
explain the force of the poetry: why it is so much of ourselves we 
find struggling there—a special case of ourselves, as James would 
say—and as much so whether we are with or are without the special] 
version of belief we take to be his belief. We are engaged in the 
same war, with different tokens, and the same substance unknown. 
We “are the music while the music lasts,” and while the music lasts 
we make the same pilgrimage toward reality. 

Let us look at some examples, in none of which do I wish to dis- 
tinguish the circular from the analogic aspects. The distinction 
would be merely analytic, and the two aspects are much better taken 
in single perception. 

In “East Coker” the first line is the motto of Mary Queen of Scots: 
but in reversed order; and the last half of the last line is the same 


motto but in its original order. We move from In my beginning 
is my end, to In my end is my beginning. I take it that this motto 
is in analogy to the references to Heracleitus and St. John of the 
Cross in its first use, and that in the second use it is joined with the 
analogy of earth and sea, and with 


The wave cry, the wind cry, the vast waters 
Of the petrel and the porpoise. In my end is my beginning. 


Here are two chains-of-being in human history (social and Christian) 
drawn together and put into relation with the history which is not 
human in such a way that all three are united in a single perception. 
This perception jumps the gap into the last iteration of the initial 
phrase: In my end is my beginning. This is analogy reaching up to 
the condition of the medieval anagoge: actually reaching the modern 
equivalent for it. 

Eliot is quite aware of the distinction between the medieval and 
the modern analogy—and he makes us quite aware of it in at least 
two instances in “East Coker,” both in the second section. One is 
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in the word “grimpen” which is without meaning in itself, but is a 
place name, that is to say a word meaning itself entirely, taken from 
the Great Grimpen Mire in The Hound of the Baskervilles. Eliot’s 
line, “On the edge of a grimpen, where is no secure foothold,” is 
inserted in a reference to the deceits made by the patterns imposed 
by knowledge derived from experience, and has to do with the 
knowledge so to speak which is experience: the grimpen in short, the 
thing itself with its own pattern, new every moment, and perhaps with 
ultimate deceits, all that must be sought for and shunned, on the way 
to knowledge beyond experience. That is one instance. The other 
is in the formal song which begins the second section of “East 
Coker,” together with the verses immediately following in comment 
on the song. It is a song of the disturbance of things out of season, 
with flowers of all seasons in bloom at once, and with stars belonging 
to July and November in constellated wars: it is the condition when 
the world goes into the dark and into the fire “which burns before 
the icecap reigns.” The flowers are of the senses, the stars are of 
astronomy and astrology both. The footwork is neat, the meaning 
is derivable (as any large dictionary will show), and the first seven 
lines have an analogous relation with the remainder of the song, 
but the analogy is not vital. That is almost why it is there; for the 


poem goes on: 


That was a way of putting it—not very satisfactory: 

A periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical fashion, 
Leaving one still with the intolerable wrestle 

With words and meanings. The poetry does not matter. 


The poetry does not matter, but what does matter must be put in 
poetry to keep it in place. That historical skill has become peri- 
phrastic. The language of the stars is no longer a mature language, 
in the sense that it no longer works, except through the dictionary, 
and has only the fascination of a dead game, no matter what the 
astrologers think; it plays something, but we no longer know what. 
Yet it contributes to, and is in analogy with, the two lines which end 
this section of “East Coker,” two lines with a space between them: 


The houses are all gone under the sea. 


The dancers are all gone under the hill. 
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This section deals with the humiliation and the humility that go with 
the struggle for faith 


On the edge of a grimpen, where is no secure foothold, 
And menaced by monsters, fancy lights, 
Risking enchantment. 


And it leads by right into the Dark of the next section, at first a 
Miltonic dark (O dark dark dark. They all go into the dark) and 
then the darkness of God of St. John of the Cross. The dark of moon- 
light becomes the dark of the stars. In the very failure of the equiva- 
lence lies the strength of these analogies; the failure is part of the 
experience of “the intolerable wrestle with words and meanings.” 

It all comes back to the relation and the struggle between belief 
and behavior; and this is all the more clearly seen if we move from 
“East Coker” to the “Dry Salvages,” from the history of man to the 
life of the individual, from human history to the history of the con- 
ditions in which humans live: to the river within and the sea all about 
us: to the gods and to God: to the many annunciations and the 
one Annunciation: to the sea and the Virgin: and also to the half- 
guessed, half-understood life which is somehow — not in our old 
skills of interpretation, not in what we have understood either in our 
experience or our revelation — which is somehow one Incarnation. 
There, by the fiat of incarnation, by the images of ultimate behavior 
actually in the poem, 


The hint half guessed, the gift half understood, is Incarnation. 
Here the impossible union 

Of spheres of existence is actual, 

Here the past and the future 

Are conquered, and reconciled. . . . 

We, content at the last 

If our temporal reversion nourish 

(Not too far from the yew-tree) 

The life of significant soil. 


Not too far from the yew-tree. Sir Thomas Browne says the yew is 
“an emblem of Resurrection from its perpetual verdure.” In our 
temporal reversion. Reversion is residue, is going back; in law is 
the returning of an estate to the grantor or his heirs. Hence the sig- 


nificant soil. 
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It is these lines, this fiat, at the end of the last part of “Dry 
Salvages” that establishes the relations, perfects the analogy, back 
through the other parts to the great sestina of the sea which is in the 
second part, and the double invocation of the river and the sea in 
the first part. Thus we understand that the “ragged rock in the rest- 
less waters,” no matter what else it is, “is what it always was.” And 
thus, also, we understand: 


The salt is on the briar rose, 
The fog is in the fir trees. 


“East Coker” was incarnation in history, and purgation in darkness. 
“Dry Salvages” is Incarnation in Nature, and, through the Virgin, 
through the hint and the gift, in significant soil. The annunciations 
— the troubling messages — become the Annunciation, and are in- 
cluded by it. 

These, then, are examples of analogies within their circles, and if 
we think of them together certain questions raise themselves about 
the relation of the patterns of the analogies to the images which are 
their elements. Which is the primary element of the correspondence: 
all the borrowed frames or the found images? The hollyhocks or the 
stars, the Petrel and the porpoise or the ragged rock which is what 
it always was. There is the question of patterns and that which 
requires us to find patterns; the question of images (reaches, drifts, 
in perception) and that which requires us to find images. Perhaps 
there is a reversible relation; either the images or the patterns renew 
and change and come to zero, to the fecund still point of the turning 
world. There is a pattern in the pressing images—if only we could 
find it. There are images in the pattern—if only we could feel them. 


V 


With that effort to find and feel, the remainder of these notes is 
concerned. That is, we shall deal with poetic composition by the 
attractive force of images which are neither circular nor analogical, 
images which are set in the center and draw things to them, com- 
pelling the things to declare their own meaning, transforming the 
things into enclosed tautolegies. It is in part five of each quartet that 
such images are conspicuously found. In “Burnt Norton” there is 
the form or pattern of the Chinese jar. 





UNAPPEASABLE AND PEREGRINE 
Only by the form, the pattern, 


Can words or music reach 
The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 
Moves perpetually in its stillness. 


In “East Coker” there is this: 


Not the intense moment 

Isolated, with no before or after, 

But a lifetime burning in every moment 
And not the lifetime of one man only 


But of old stones that cannot be deciphered. 


In “Dry Salvages,” there is this: 


For most of us, there is only the unattended 
Moment, the moment in and out of time, 

The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of sunlight, 
The wild thyme unseen, or the winter lightning 
Or the waterfall, or music heard so deeply 
That it is not heard at all, but you are the music 
While the music lasts. 


In “Little Gidding,” there is this: 


Every phrase and every sentence is an end and a beginning, 
Every poem an epitaph. And any action 

Is a step to the block, to the fire, down the sea’s throat 
Or to an illegible stone: and that is where we start. 


And again in “Little Gidding,” there is this: 


The voice of the hidden waterfall 
And the children in the apple-tree 
Not known, because not looked for 
But heard, half-heard, in the stillness 
Between two waves of the sea. 


And this, in its turn, works back upon the following lines in “Dry 
Salvages,” but is also an image for its own sake: 


The sea howl 

And the sea yelp, are different voices 

Often together heard ; the whine in the rigging, 
The menace and caress of wave that breaks on water. 


All but the last of these images have to do with the poet meditating 
his job of poiesis, meditating as if making an aesthetic: unearthing, 
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discovering, exploring, beseeching a skill which, when he has it, will 
do the work over which otherwise he has no control. This is the skill 
of inspiration, of invoking the muses by ritual, in short the skill of 
incantation. It is the skill of skills, the mystery of the craft. It is 
how you get through the mere skills of poetry (what may be learned 
and rehearsed) into the skill of language itself (whatever reality is 
there) without losing the mere skills of poetry. It is then that you 
find that the poetry no longer matters; it matters, but no longer. 
All of us, some of the time, seem to believe that it is by images 
like these (in their sequences, relations, triangulations) that Eliot 
composes his poems. At any rate, we believe that Eliot wants such 
images to act like compositors—as magic agents of composition. 
Beliefs of this kind are representatives of a deeper, troubled belief 
(the stage of belief when it is troubled and exasperated by unbelief 
—the movement of the exasperated spirit from wrong to wrong), the 
belief that the mind is not up to the task of responding to what con- 
fronts it; the belief that the mind must somehow incorporate into the 
response part of what confronts it; the belief that there is a failure 
of rational imagination when it ought least to be expected—at the 
very center of interest, the identification of the subject (or object) 
of response. I would say that this troubled belief is a part, but only 
a part, of Eliot’s experience. It is one of the persisting conditions 
of experience, and a condition which has a relation to the conditions 
of our experience of poetry and language, what we do with language 
and what language does itself, what we create in language and what 
language creates in us. But it is not central; it is an obstacle on the 
path and it is also a mysterious incentive. It cannot be ignored. It 
must not be destroyed. It is certainly a corrective. It interrupts and 
modulates the rhythm of our footfalls, and sometimes seems the sub- 
stance of the rhythm itself—but only seems. I would suppose then 
that these images (these closed tautologies) are present as symbolic 
reminders of the uneven rhythm of the rational imagination; that 
they operate—where they come—as a very high-level ad libbing 
habit of the rational poetic imagination; and that they furnish a 
consciously incomplete additional symbolic form of one persisting 
pattern of experience: one among many ways of composition: the 
way from the point of view of which Eliot spoke when he called 


poetry a mug’s game. 
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It is true that for most of us most of the time any operation belong- 
ing to the full intelligence is a mug’s game; and for all of us there 
is the precipice, either just behind us or just ahead of us. 

Possibly this mug should be kept in mind whenever inspiration of 
the muses or ritual are under consideration, for all of these objects 
are counterparts in the mug’s game of the mind. But, with this cau- 
tion, I prefer to think of these images as primarily concerned with 
wooing the muse; that wooing which is the steady passion of the poet; 
and one of the reasons for this preference is that although each of 
these images seems independent, tautological, and generative, each 
is also appropriate — or keyed to — the general frame of rational 
imagination in which it occurs. The Chinese bowl belongs to the 
children in the apple-tree, to the formal garden. The lifetime of old 
stones that cannot be deciphered belongs to history and the conditions 
of human life in history. The music heard so deeply that you are 
the music while the music lasts, belongs both to the river within us, 
to the sea that is all about us, and to the vast waters of the petrel 
and the porpoise, as these are annunciated. And every poem is an 
epitaph belongs to the birth in death, to the death and birth which 
are both perennial and permanent, to the one and the One. It seems 
to me that seen as so keyed, seen as thus appropriate, these images 
become indeed agents of composition. 

That is to say they are seen as themselves analogies which by 
enlightening each other are themselves enlightened, but which never 
enlighten themselves. The analogies are always pretty much unde- 
clared, they do not say what they are about. They are ungoverned: 
they do not come directly under the head or the power of anything, 
but only by association. They are incomplete: they always require 
their parallels, and they always represent more than they state. To 
understand this, two sets of words from Shelley’s “Defense of Poetry” 
seem useful. Words, says Shelley, “unveil the permanent analogies 
of things by images which participate in the life of truth.” Here the 
word “participate” is the moving term. Again, Shelley remarks that 
misery, terror, despair itself, in poetry, create “approximations to 
the highest good.” Here it is the word “approximations” that we 
want to keep in mind. Shelley seems to have hit on something which 
if it did not describe his own poetry, yet could not have been more 
expressly written to describe the poetry of Eliot; as, in another way, 
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at a much fuller extension of his terms, it describes that of Dante. 

In Dante the extension is to all the modes of the mind. In Eliot 
the reduction is to the images or small metaphors as they work and 
build on one another. In Dante there are many languages of the 
mind conspicuously and consciously at work. In Eliot, though there 
are other modes working, a predominance of the work is done in the 
language of the words themselves. We deal largely with what has 
got into the language as words, relatively little with what the words 
call on. In Eliot the authority is more direct, more limited, and with 
greater gaps. We are left with what the words will bear and with 
reminders of what the language will not bear. There is a radical 
difference in the magnitude of the authority of language as poetry 
in the two poets, which I believe has something to do with the magni- 
tude of achieved mind confronted with life. This is not to condemn 
Eliot but to describe him, and in a:sense, since he is writing our 
poetry, to describe ourselves. It seems, looking back, that with Dante 
the great rebellious troubles of unbelief fed and strengthened his 
belief, but that with Eliot there is a struggle between belief and 
unbelief in which each devours the other, except at the moment of 
desperation. Eliot has passed through the stages of Montaigne, St. 
John of the Cross, Pascal, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, and Valéry. It 
is a destructive process. In St. Francis our little sisters the flowers 
were left as well as our little sister Death. In Dante the Love still 
moved the sun and the other stars; and there is everywhere the con- 
tinuous declaration of indestructible human identity. In Eliot there 
is the choice of pyre or pyre, of consumption or consummation, in 
either case a destruction. It would seem that the purgation destroys 
that which was to have been purged, and that refinement is into 
nothingness. 

At least this is the sort of judgment into which we should be pushed 
by the “doctrine” of the poem, if we had to accept the doctrine by 
itself and without benefit of the images of permanent analogy to 
which it clings and with which it corrects itself. It is the sort of doc- 
trine to which the unimpeded mind of our day turns as if by instinct 
—and to which the unimpeded part of all minds is drawn, tempted, 
called. The impediments, what holds us back, brings us up, concen- 
trates us, are in poetry in the images. The impediments are to the 
point, and Every poem an Epitaph, from “Little Gidding,” is an 
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excellent example; it is beside the doctrine, illuminates the doctrine, 
redeems the doctrine. 

An epitaph is a funeral oration, a commendatory inscription; it 
gets rid of the dead, understands the dead, rejoins the dead, and also 
takes off from the dead. Every poem is an epitaph; but an epitaph 
is a poem, precisely because it has a life of its own which modifies 
the life of what died, and because it thereby instigates the renewal 
of the life which never died. It gets us back to the reality from which 
we started and thereby forward to the reality in which we shall end. 
It is thus, in Shelley’s phrase, that even our despair is an approxi- 
mation of the highest good; and in Eliot’s mood we have only our 
despair with which to make an approximation. Thus: “we shall not 
cease from exploration.” 

And so on, there is image after image that could be tackled with 
similar results. Let us, to conclude, take rather a single line from 
the second part of “Little Gidding,” which both has a special inter- 
est and generalizes the whole poem: “To the spirit unappeased and 
peregrine.” For the most part Eliot’s metaphors of analogy restore 
us to the underblows or the cellarage of the primitive in our souls 
and mind and behavior. But in the Dante-like section from which 
this line is taken it is everywhere the power of statement—the power 
of the rational imagination at the point of maximum control of the 
irrational and primitive in behavior—that is at stake. It is a mirror 
of the mind more like Shakespeare than like Dante. There is a ter- 
rible disinterestedness here quite different from the terrible interest- 
edness of Dante. It is as if Eliot had to write “like Dante,” which 
happens to be in singularly pure traditional blank verse, in order 
to feel “like Shakespeare.” It is as if he had to do this in order to 
get at his full compound ghost of poet and man. The dark dove with 
the flickering tongue has gone, the disfigured street remains in the 
waning dusk and breaking day. The whole job of man’s world is to 
be done over again and the whole role of man in his world is to be 
re-created. Yet it is all the same, all perennial and all permanent 
and all unique. “The words sufficed to compel the recognition they 


preceded.” 
the passage now presents no hindrance 
passag 


To the spirit unappeased and peregrine 
Between two worlds become much like each other. 
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Here is the American expatriate; the uprooted man in a given 
place; the alien making a home; man the alien on earth; man as the 
wanderer becoming the pilgrim; and the pilgrim returning with the 
last and fatal power of knowing that what was the pilgrim in him 
is only the mature and unappeasable state of the first incentive. All 
this is immediately present in the word “peregrine,” and it is also 
gradually present with the aid of a little knowledge, and it is also 
finally present as something that reveals itself as you let the content 
of the word work into its surroundings and as you invite what sur- 
rounds it to join naturally to the word itself. 

In the Republic and the Empire, Peregrini were, in Rome, citizens 
of any state other than Rome, with an implied membership in a 
definite community. So says the Oxford Classical Dictionary. The 
Shorter Oxford Dictionary says of “Peregrine”: one from foreign 
parts, an alien, a wanderer; and goes on to say that in astrology (that 
ironic refuge of Eliot as of Donne and of Dante) a peregrine is a 
planet situated in a part of the zodiac where it has none of its essen- 
tial dignity. In Italian the meanings are similar, and the notion of 
pilgrim is a late development.—Have we not an expatriate looking 

‘for a patria—an American turned Anglican—a perpetual peregrine 

at Rome? To clinch it, let us look to Dante (Purgatorio XIII, 

94-96) : 

O frate mio, ciascuna é cittadina O my brother, each is citizen of a 
d’una vera citta; ma tu vuoi dire true City; but you would say one 
che vivesse in Italia peregrina. that lived in Italy peregrine. 

I do not know how much nearer home we need to come, but if we 
think of Arnold’s Grande Chartreuse poem, surely we are as close 
to the quick of the peregrine’s home as we are likely to come. There 
looking at the old monastery Arnold felt himself hung between two 
worlds, one dead and the other powerless to be born. I do not think 
this is too much to pack into a word, but it is no wonder that it should 
take the attribute unappeasable, for it is the demands of the pere- 
grine, whether outsider or pilgrim, that cannot be met. I will add 
that the peregrine is also a hawk or falcon found the world over but 
never at home: always a migrant but everywhere met; and, wherever 
found, courageous and swift. 





There the devil fights with God 
and the battlefield is the hearts 
of man. 

Dostoevsky 

The Brothers Karamazov 


SOVIET LITERATURE: 
DICTATORSHIP OF MEDIOCRITY 


MIKHAIL KORIAKOV 


ON A COLD DARK EVENING in the autumn of 1905, under a fine 
drizzle, two poets walked along the embankment of the Neva in 
Petersburg. The street lights gleamed through the dank mist and cast 
a pale-green reflection on the faces of those passing by. The poets 
belonged to the “young art” camp and were discussing the 
psychology of the creative process, “the departure from the world of 
sense,” that which is “born in anguish and ends in pure clarity.” 
Suddenly one of them, the older but still a mere twenty-six, added: 
“And Christ, I have never known Him.” The other was surprised 
by the remark, for in all of the preceding not a word had been spoken 
of Christ; still he answered that only once in his life had he ever 
experienced Christ. Then the older poet said bleakly: “Well and I 
too, perhaps, only once. And also, it would seem, very superficially, 
vaguely, not Christ, not Antichrist.” 

It was Alexander Blok, the twenty-six-year-old author of the 
“Verses of the Beautiful Lady.” Born at the end of the nineteenth 
century, which was subsequently described by the poet in his poem 
“Requital”. as the century of “speculative concepts, of materialistic 
and petty deeds, impotent complaints and curses, bloodless souls and. 
weak bodies,” Blok was a child of the end of the century, full of 
disbelief and doubt, more than once condemning Christianity. In 
Blok’s letters to his friends, one can read that: “I am further than 
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ever before from religion,” or “I shall never accept Christ.” And 
yet, all at once, on the dark and dank night, the sudden anguished 
sigh for Christ. . . . 

This tragic duality—the denial of God by the skeptical intellect 
and the yearning of the heart for Him—was not the malady of Blok 
alone. Dostoevsky has depicted it in The Possessed, where Kirillov, 
the young construction engineer, crucifies Christ and God-man and 
affirms the demonic concept of the man-god, but in his heart he can- 
not live without God. An atheist, he admits that “God has tortured 
me all my life.” And similarly the whole Russian intelligentsia was 
“tortured by God.” On a gigantic battlefield paved with human 
hearts, the devil, the first skeptic in the history of the world, does 
battle with God, and on the Russian sector of that front, the battle has 
always attained a high pitch of intensity. 

In ten-year stages before the 1917 revolution the spiritual battle 
in Russia developed in the following way. In the eighties the Russian 
intelligentsia underwent a terrible crisis: populist socialism could 
find no support among the peasantry. The crisis was overcome by 
the inroads of Marxism. The first works of G. V. Plekhanov, the 
founder of Russian Marxism, were directed against populism. The 
nineties advanced under the banner of the growing influence of 
Marxism. The struggle of the Marxist with the populists evoked an 
interest in philosophy and problems of spiritual culture. As things 
developed Marxism not only overcame populism but also prepared 
the ground for the overthrow of Marxism itself. The beginning of 
the twentieth century was marked by the transition from Marxism to 
idealism, by the return to the religious content of Russian culture, to 
Christianity, to Orthodoxy. Berdyaev does not exaggerate when he 
says that 


In Russia at the beginning of the century there was a genuine cultural 
renaissance. Only those who lived in those times know how great was the 
creative enthusiasm we experienced, how strongly the motions of the spirit 
seized Russian souls. Russia experienced a flowering of poetry and philoso- 
phy, she experienced intense religious searchings. 


The Bolshevik overthrow, accomplished in November of 1917, 
brought the collapse of the spiritual-cultural renaissance in Russia 


and with it there came into power a dictatorship which denied all 
spiritual values. It did not, however, come into full power all at 
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once, and its true character became fully discernible only several 
years later. Between 1918 and 1920 the Bolsheviks, gasping for 
breath in the tight grasp of a blockade and waging a civil war on 
ten fronts, could not as yet go into battle on the ideological front. 
In the first years of the revolution Russian literature continued to 
develop in the direction of the religious revival which was bound to 
follow the cultural renaissance of the beginning of the twentieth 
century. More than that, the revolution, despite the fact that it was 
realized by Bolshevist-atheists, intensified and strengthened the 
religious quest of Russian literature, because many writers and poets 
saw in the revolutionary storm the long-awaited purifying tempest, 
the fulfillment of centuries of eschatological striving on the part of 
the Russian people. 

By far the most powerful literary production of that period—the 
period of war communism—is the poem by Alexander Blok called 
The Twelve. In it he shows twelve red guards, tramping in the dark 
night through Petersburg—twelve apostles of that revolution which 
is bringing death to the old world. Blok thought a great deal about 
his own times: “The bourgeois has a well-defined soil beneath his 
feet as the pig has dung: a family, capital, official status, a decora- 
tion, rank, God in the icon and the czar on the throne. Withdraw 
this and his whole world is a fantastic mess.” The revolution came 
and the world went topsy-turvy. “The wind, the wind—through 
God’s whole world!” But what is hidden behind the curtain of fall- 
ing snow? Who leads the Red guards—the apostles of a new world? 
Again with the same startling suddenness as in the nocturnal con- 
versation on the embankment of the Neva, in the very last verses of 
his poem, Blok pronounces the name of Christ. 


Leading them—with a bloody flag, 
Unseen behind the whirling snow, 
And unscathed by the bullets, 

With gentle tread above the storms, 

Amid the pearl strewn snow, 

In a white crown of roses, 
Leading them is—Jesus Christ! 


How did the Russian intelligentsia react to this poem of Blok— 
a poem in which probably the greatest poet in Russia after Pushkin, 
greeted the revolution of 1917 in a peak of inspiration. The reac- 


‘ 
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tions were varied. There were those, of course, who like Zinaida 
Hippius, departing as a life emigrant shortly afterward, extended 
her hand to Blok, but warned him that she did so “only as a token 
of her personal but not political esteem.” But there were others 
like the famous critic I. Ivanov-Razumnik who hailed Blok’s poem 
in his book Trial in Fire and Storm (1920). The pronouncements 
of Ivanov-Razumnik acquire a special significance in the light of his 
subsequent fate. In connection with the closing lines of the poem 


The Twelve, Ivanov Razumnik wrote: 


Whoever will not understand, whoever will not be able to feel this (i.e., 
Christ leading the platoon of red guards, author’s note) will be able to feel 
and understand the full depth of the “ancient riddle” placed once more before 
the “old world.” And whoever understands will be able to decipher it cor- 
rectly. For the ancient riddle is still the same and proclaims only man. 
In its time the Christian revolution begot in the world a “new man,” 
spiritually free—and this revolution fell in ruin when it came to be looked 
on as an old world: the spiritually free man was still left physically, eco- 
nomically, and therefore also spiritually enslaved . . . the social revolution 
has gone into battle and its glad tidings are the same as before, the liberation 
of man. But this time a full liberation, physical, social and spiritual. In the 
storm and anguish of revolution this riddle has been set before the old world. 
And Alexander Blok has succeeded in showing it to us not in abstract words, 
but in the living sinews of poetic creation. That is why his poem The Twelve, 
will live for decades and decades in Russian literature as the spontaneous 
reaction of the soul of a Russian poet to the elemental upheaval of a Russian 
revolution, to the elemental upheaval of a world social revolution. 


Nurtured on the ideas of the spiritual-cultural renaissance, Rus- 
sian literature wanted to find in the “great October” the continuation 
of the Christian revolution. Andrei Bely, the friend of Blok and 
one of the most important figures in Russian symbolism, wrote a 
poem Christ Is Risen, in which he called Russia “the God-filled,” 
“the Messiah of the age to come” and proclaimed that throughout 
the entire world, the news of the 1917 revolution was greeted with a 
“thundering Hosanna.” Sergei Esenin ended his poem, /noniya, 
with lines like, these: 

Rejoice, O Zion, 

Shed thy light! 

‘Ripe upon the horizon, 

A new Nazareth. 

Into the world on a mare, 
Rides a new Saviour. . . . 
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The turbulent expectations of the “new Saviour”—of the coming 
of the God-man into a world mired in the blood and filth of the First 
World War and the revolution—took hold of more than the writers 
who had participated to some degree or other in the prerevolutionary 
epoch of the spiritual-cultural renaissance. Motives of the religious 
revival were heard even in the works of the so-called “proletarian 
poets” who belonged to the working classes. Thus Mikhail 
Gerasimov, who belonged to the Kuznitsa, literary society, wrote in 
1917 in his poem, We: 

Was it not to us on Sinai, 
In the burning bush, 


The red banner gleaming like the sun, 
Appeared in storm and fire? 


The Kuznitsa (The Smithy), which set as its goal “the forging of 
a core of smiths for the proletarian art of all nations,” listed in its 
manifesto the distinguishing features of proletarian culture, and 
including among them “collectivism and planetarism.” “Planetarism” 
was by no means a synonym for imperialism, for violent overthrowals 
and seizures. In “planetary” poetry there were none of the echoes 
of the hatred which the Bolsheviks foisted upon the world; on the 


contrary, motives of love predominated. The same Mikhail Gera- 


simov declared: 


Garbing the working world in love, 
A universal dawn shall come to us. 


In May of 1920, Velemir Khlebnikov, a highly talented though 
semi-insane poet, wrote the poem Ladomir, one of the most interest- 
ing works in Soviet literature to appear in the epoch of war com- 
munism. Khlebnikov revealed himself as a type of poet-beggar, 
poet-dervish, who sincerely believed in the mad imagination that the 
“Government of the Entire Globe already exists” and that it is 
obliged to “bring about the gradual transfer of power to astral 
space.” The poem Ladomir is remarkable for its feeling of universal 
love: 

Where the Volga shall say lyu, 

The Yangtze shall murmur blyu, 

And the Mississippi shall say ves, 

Old man Danube shall murmur mir, 
And the waters of Ganges shall say ya. 
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Lyu-blyu ves mir ya (I love all the world)—and thus the Russian 
heart was opened to all of humanity. For various reasons, geo- 
graphic, climatic, historic, social, the Russian people had come to 
be probably the most universal people of the world. One char- 
acteristic trait is significant: a Russian addresses even unknown 
people as “brothers.” All national exclusiveness is alien to the 
Russian character, and the ideas of brotherhood and mutuality of 
every people are familiar to it. Velemir Khlebnikov, who carried 
everything to extremes, seriously asked the question: “Does a direct 
bond exist between the people at both ends of the earth’s axis; are 
not their moods and desires bound together?” Nor was Khlebnikov 
alone. Mikhail Svetiov, a poet of the revolutionary generation who 
first appeared in print in 1918, has a poem, Granada, in which a 
“little brother”—a Red guard—says: 


I’ve left my fatherland, 
I’ve gone to fight, 

To give land in Granada 
Back to the peasants. 


The peasant in Ryazan cannot be happy if the peasant in Granada 
is not, and in this sentiment is expressed the universalism, the open- 
ness, of the Russian character. A communism that was growing as 
a parasite on the body of the Russian people was able to endure and 
to grow strong precisely because it drew sustenance from healthy, 
nutritional forces. The Bolshevik revolution was victorious precisely 
because the Bolsheviks skillfully exploited ingrained qualities of the 
Russian national character. Not only simple Russian people but 
also a significant portion of the intelligentsia accepted bolshevist 
“internationalism” as something akin to Russian universalism and 
considered the Bolsheviks as the continuers of the “Christian Revo- 
lution,” the bearers of the idea of universal love and universal 
brotherhood. 

But not much time had passed before the Bolsheviks, having set- 
tled accounts with their enemies on the civil war fronts, turned to 
the “ideological front.” In the summer of 1923, while sojourning 
at a spa, Lev Trotsky, then Comissar of Military and Naval affairs, 
wrote his book Literature and Revolution. The book shows much 
talent; many of its observations are very accurate, in particular the 
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religious source of the planetary, cosmic strivings of the literature 
of the period of war Communism. Of cosmism Trotsky wrote: 


The idea is approximately this, that the whole world is to be perceived 
as a unity, and oneself as an active part in that unity, with the prospect of 
ordering not only the world, but the whole cosmos. . . . Cosmism appears 
or can appear exceptionally bold, powerful, revolutionary, proletarian. But 
as a matter of fact in cosmism there are elements of what could be termed 
whole-scale desertion from the complicated and burdensome affairs of earth 
into interastral spheres. By this very fact cosmism unexpectedly turns out 
to be akin to mysticism. For to introduce the realm of the stars into one’s 
world of artistic perceptions, and not only contemplatively at that but in 
the order of the will is quite a complicated task, even independently of the 
degree of one’s knowledge of astronomy—but at any rate it is not an urgent 
task. .. . And it turns out that poets become cosmists, not because the popu- 
lation of the milky way comes imperiously beating a path to their door, 
demanding an answer, but because terrestrial questions, which submit so 
sullenly to artistic treatment, beget these attempts to race off into the other 
world. However, it’s not enough to call oneself a cosmist in order to seize the 
stars from the heavens. This is all the more true because there is more inter- 
stellar emptiness in the universe than stars. We must be on guard lest this 
dubious tendency toward filling in the gaps in a world-outlook or in artistic 
creation with the subtle matter of interstellar expanses should lead to the 
most subtle matter of all, to the Holy Spirit, in whom, even without these 
strivings, many poetic corpses already repose. The snares and nooses cast 
before the proletarian poets are all the more dangerous, because these poets 
are all so young, hardly more than boys. The majority of them have been 
awakened to poetry by the victorious revolution. But they entered into it 
unformed; they were carried along on the wings of the elemental upheaval, 
turbulence and whirlwind. This affected all the bourgeois writers as well, 
who afterwards paid for it by a reactionary, mystic and every other kind 
of heavy head... . 


Together with Vorovsky and Lunacharsky, Trotsky enjoyed the 
reputation of being the acknowledged Marxist expert in literary 
matters. In 1924 it was he whom the Politburo commissioned to 
deliver an address On The Problem of The Policies of The RCP(b) 
(Russian Communist Party, Bolsheviks) in Artistic Literature. 
Trotsky’s pronouncements on cosmism give the key to the under- 
standing of the entire process of the future development of Soviet 
literature, right down to our own day, when in the USSR, year 
after year, purges are made in literature, music, painting and the 


cinema. 
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The “policies of the RCP(b) in artistic literature” in the first 
years of the revolution consisted above all in cutting off the life- 
giving stream of emotions and ideas on which Russian literature had 
been nurtured since the time of the spiritual-cultural renaissance. 
The basic concept of that trend was this (as Father Sergei Bulgakov, 
who left Marxism for idealism, finally to become a priest in 1917, 
put it), “The divine image has been given to man, and is imbedded 
within him, as the inescapable foundation of his whole existence.” 
Consequently, it is natural for man to strive to elevate himself above 
earthly things, to go out from the world of sense, to free his “captive 
soul” (Blok) from the burdens of existence and gross materiality, 
and to break through from the outer darkness into the enlightening 
world of the spiritual. The spiritual-cultural renaissance, which 
looked at man as a “creature spirit,” stood in opposition to the 
Marxist, materialistic approach to man as an animal. Bolshevism 
is the denial of the very concept of Man—of all that places man 
above the beast, i.e., of his complex and unique individuality, of his 
spiritual heroism. Trotsky’s book, Literature and Revolution, was 
actually directed against literature as artistic creation, against art 
as a danger to the power of Bolshevism, as an incitement to the life 
of the spirit, as the evocation of complex emotions and experiences. 
In 1923, it was already clear that the Bolshevik dictatorship was 
nothing more than the dictatorship of mediocrity, leading to the 
establishment of a primitive utilitarianism, to the stale and common, 
in a word, to the enslavement of the soul. 

> ‘ee 

Alexander Blok died in August, 1921, in St. Petersburg. Several 
months before, on the anniversary of the death of Pushkin, he had 
delivered a speech “On the Calling of the Poet,” in which he spoke 
of the “bottomless depths of the spirit, inaccessible to any govern- 
ment,” and of “the secret freedom of the poet”; finally he declares 
that “it was not D’Anthes’ bullet that killed Pushkin, he was killed 
by the lack of free air.” And it was a lack of free air in Soviet 
Russia that killed Blok himself. 

In the same year in St. Petersburg another great Russian poet, 
Nikolai Gumilev, was lost; he was shot on the false accusation of 
participation in a “monarchist conspiracy.” 

From 1921 to 1923, the following writers were forcibly exiled or 
emigrated: Ivan Bunin, A. Kuprin, Aleksei Remizov, Boris Zaitsev, 
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Leonid Andreev, D. Merezhkovsky, Z. Hippius, I. Shmelev, E. 
Chirikov, N. Téffi, P. Boborykin, A. Amfiteatrov, G. Grebenshikov; 
the poets, Vladislav Khodasevich, Marina Tsvetaeva, Georgi Ivanov, 
K. Balmont, I. Severayanin, G. Adamovich; the philosophers, N. 
Berdyaev, S. Bulgakov, S. Frank, N. Lossky—and many others. 

The Soviet Russia of that time was experimenting at constructing 
a new proletarian culture. Under the direction of Lunacharsky, the 
People’s Comissar of Education, throughout the whole nation the 
so-called Proletkults were organized, the duty of which was to 
“propagate the principles of proletarian culture,” to create studios 
where the proletariat was to be taught poetic technique and the 
rudiments of painting. The Central Proletkult in Moscow issued 
statistics to the effect that 400,000 workers were being instructed by 
proletkults, and that 80,000 of that number were enrolled in some 
sor: of active attendance at the various studios. 

The Bolshevist theoreticians were convinced that the political and 
social changes effected in Russia would inevitably bring to life an 
entirely new civilization. Along with the new economic system a 
new culture was to spring up. In Gorn, the magazine of the Moscow 
Proletkult, in 1923, we were told that the “problem of proletarian 
culture is intimately connected with the economic milieu of the 
period, and the task of constructing a proletarian culture and the 
working-out of the methods of this construction are just as urgent as 
the tasks of the economic system.” ~ 

The dictators of the Kremlin, “the leaders of the party and the 
government,” made no objections to these assertions, for they were 
in complete agreement with Marxist-Leninist materialist theories. 
In the subsequent working-out of the problems of proletarian culture, 
however, unexpected difficulties arose. In the opinion of Proletkult 
theoreticians, mankind had experienced “three types of cultures”: 

The class of landowners, the bourgeoisie, the proletariat, are the real 
organizers and bearers of three different cultures. Authoritarianism, individu- 
alism, collectivism—these are the three basic features of the three cultures 
(L. Kan, Gorn, April, 1922). 

“Collectivism,” as the first and most important feature of prole- 
tarian culture, must inevitably contradict the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” which above all else demanded authoritarianism. The 


magazine Gorn posed the problem: 
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Are we going to be able to overcome authoritarianism? Authoritarianism 
and the unconditional submission it implies has for us been already sup- 
planted in many of its features by the competent advice and instruction of 
persons familiar with the real needs of the people; the command to which in 
the past one had to submit blindly and unthinkingly is being supplanted by 


norms of expediency. 


In inveighing against an authoritarianism which was indigenous 
only to a “feudal-patriarchal culture utterly permeated with the 
idea of power and submission,” the Proletkults demanded indepen- 
dence from the party and from the government. A. Lunacharsky 
was himself a dramatist, an art critic, a man with a European educa- 
tion, so that, completely absorbed by the idea of proletarian culture, 
he defended the right of full independence for the Proletkults. In 
October, 1920, Lenin demanded that Lunacharsky “undertake the 
problem of effecting the full submission of the Proletkult organiza- 
tions to the Narkompros (People’s Comissariat of Education).” But 
on the day after his conversation with Lenin, Lunacharsky appeared 
before an assembly of Proletkult organizations with an ecstatic 
speech in which he declared: “Even in this difficult time you have 
succeeded in accomplishing much. Ideas of an independent prole- 
tarian culture have become popular.” Lenin was furious and him- 
self wrote the resolution “On the submission of the Proletkult to the 
Narkompros with the status of a subdivision of the Narkompros, to 
be supervised in its activities by directions given to the Narkompros 
by the RCP(b).” Under pressure this resolution was passed by the 
assembly of Proletkults. In its clumsy but completely accurate title 
we have a full definition of the policies of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat—the dictatorship of mediocrity in the sphere of culture. 
In December, 1920, the CC (Central Committee) of the RCP(b) 
released a special letter on the Proletkult, in which it was said that 
“in the Narkompros itself, in the field of art, there have been, up to 
the present time, indications of the same intelligentsia tendencies, 
as were such a destructive influence in the Proletkults.” Toward 
the end of 1923 the Proletkult movement was liquidated. The 
famous Proletkult theoretician, A. Bogdanov, was barred from all 
literary activities and sent to work in the Institute for Blood Trans- 
fusion. The destruction of the Proletkults was the first purge in the 
province of literature and art. 
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I remember that I had a friend in Novosibirsk—he was the writer, 
Gleb Pushkarev—who in 1921 worked as an instructor for the 
Sibpolitprosvet, an organization which supervised all “political 
education,” including its literary side, in Siberia. Pushkarev had 
retained a curious document from those times, an official report bear- 
ing the signature of the Director of the Sibpolitprosvet. It read: 
“T consider it essential to reserve for supply to the proletarian writers 
of Siberia 16 reams of writing paper, 8 dozen pencils, 8 dozen 
penholders, 16 dozen pens, 0.8 buckets of ink.” 

Of course there was complete ruin in Russia at that time. “Zero 
point eight tenths buckets of ink” did not sound like a joke that year. 
However, this does not deprive the official report of an almost sym- 
bolic significance. The Kremlin dictators were taking the writers 
in hand and demanding that they write with government ink on 
government paper. 

However, the popular proverb says “legs don’t grow from arm- 
pits.” Freedom of trade and of private initiative was necessary to 
re-establish the ruined economy. Freedom of creative work was 
necessary for writers to write. War Communism ended in 1921. 
The government proclaimed the NEP (New Economic Policy). For 
ten years, at least until 1929, the Bolsheviks refrained from the 
planned regulation of economic life. This weakened the intellectual 
terror of Bolshevism and did not permit Lenin and Stalin’s party to 
plan and regulate the spiritual life of the country. For the writer 
the NEP meant that from then on he could write not on government 
paper and not under the orders of superiors, but just as he felt. 

In March, 1922, in St. Petersburg the first issue of the magazine 
Novaya Rossiya (New Russia) appeared, and its editors proclaimed 
in the lead article that “After four years of deathly silence, we now 
have the first number of the first non-party publication.” Several 
private publishing houses were organized, one of which, Vremya, 
which undertook the publication of the complete works of Romain 
Rolland, existed until 1933. From 1921 to 1929 Soviet literature 
experienced its NEP phase, with its freedom and its colorful variety 
of themes and literary groups. 

As a result of the tremendous national enthusiasm caused by the 
revolution, a great number of young writers and poets appeared in 
Soviet literature. The majority of them came straight from the 
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front. Great talent could be found in the literary youth that gathered 
in Petersburg under the patronage of Maxim Gorky (in the group 
known as the “Serapion Brothers”). Nikolai Tikhonov served in the 
cavalry and fought against the Germans in the Baltic region; 
Vsevolod Ivanov was a partisan in Siberia; Mikhail Zoshchenko 
commanded a battalion; Mikhail Slonimsky was shell-shocked in 
Polesie, Konstantin Fedin was a prisoner in Germany; all of them 
brought to literature fresh themes, images and attitudes. In the 
magazine Literaturnye Zapiski (Literary Notes; No. 3, 1922) they 
discussed themselves and their firm decision to defend the freedom 
of creative activity. In an article, “Why We Are The Serapion 
Brothers,” Lev Lunts wrote: 

Each of us has his own personality and his own literary tastes. Each 
paints his own house a different color. But we are together—we are a 
brotherhood—we demand one thing: that there be no false notes; that we 
believe in the truth of our work regardless of its color. Too long and pain- 
fully has social meaning and message ruled Russian literature. It’s time to 
admit that a non-communist story can be untalented, but it can also be a work 
of genius. It’s all the same to us, on what side Blok the poet, author of 
The Twelve, was, or Bunin, author of The Gentleman from San Francisco. 
We don’t want utilitarianism. We are not writing propaganda. 

The statements of the “Serapion Brothers” in the same issue are 
unusually characteristic. Konstantin Fedin: “My revolution, it 
seems, is over. I’ve left the party. I have a shelf full of books 
and I’m writing.” Mikhail Zoshchenko: “I hate no one, there you 
have an exact description of my ideology.” Nikolai Tikhonov: “My 
leaven is anarchistic and they'll hang me for it some day. But until 
they do, I’ll write verses.” They wrote wonderfully well: Tikhonov 
published a volume of verse, Braga (Home-Brew) ; Fedin wrote the 
novel, Cities and Years; Vsevolod Ivanov finished the stories, 
Partisans and The Armored Train; Mikhail Zoshchenko became 
famous for short stories that were full of wit and humor. 

The name of the group, “The Serapion Brothers,” was taken from 
the novel of Hoffmann. This very fact proclaimed the need for 
Russia to turn to the spirit and genius of the West. Two years after 
the organization of the “Brotherhood,” Lev Lunts delivered an 
address which set forth the basic principles of the movement and he 
ended with the appeal: “To the West! To the West!” 

Maxim Gorky, when publishing Fedin’s story Sad (The Garden) 
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and Zoshchenko’s Viktoriya Kazimirovna in the Brussels anthology, 
Le Disque Vert, wrote in 1923: “I think that this group of young 
writers is capable of creating a new literature in Russia. The move- 
ment of the Russian ‘Scythians-Eurasians’ theories and all other 
forms of hidden panslavism and vainglorious nationalism will find 
no supporters among the Serapion Brothers.” 

Besides the Serapion Brothers, there were the “imaginists” 
(Sergei Esenin), the “left Front” group (V. Mayakovsky, V. Khlebni- 
kov, B. Pasternak), the Pereval group (I. Kataev, A. Malyshkin, A. 
Vesely, M. Prishvin, A. Platonov, P. Pavlenko), the constructivists 
(Ilya Selvinsky, Vera Inber), the All-Russian Writers’ Union (E. 
Zamyatin, B. Pilnyak, L. Leonov), Kuznitsa, Oktyabr, The Young 
Guard, On Guard, The Literary Front, RAPP (The Russian Asso- 
ciation of Proletarian Writers)—to mention only some of them. 

In 1928 D. Gorbov, a critic for the Pereval group, published his 
book, The Quest of Galatea, in which he emphasized that the poet’s 
vocation was to discover the “innermost” in life, i.e., the spiritual. 
In the anthology, How We Write, which appeared in 1928, Evgeni 
Zamyatin recalled that the artist’s task was to write not about 
“current” things but about “contemporary” things. Vladimir 
Mayakovsky, who at first seemed to scorn poetry with his insistence 
that Pushkin be cast overboard from the ship of modern times, 
shrieked that poets must become the sanitation brigade and water- 
carriers of the revolution; he even exclaimed: “More poets—good 
ones and different kinds!” It must be admitted that during the years 
of NEP, years of relative freedom under the Bolshevist regime, 
there actually developed in Russia many prose-writers and poets— 
good ones and different kinds. 

x * * 

The year 1929 was the year of the “great change.” It was so 
described by Stalin in an article called “The Year of the Great 
Change,” published on the twelfth anniversary of the October revo- 
lution. Several days later Stalin appeared at a conference of 
Marxist-agrarians with an address in which he proclaimed the be- 
ginning of a “developed socialist offensive, the liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class, the uprooting of the private-capitalistic sector in 
the city and village.” The NEP was ended and likewise the NEP 
phase of Soviet literature. 
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In addition to the Serapion Brothers and Pereval, whose members 
included the most talented and creative literary forces, there were 
such groups as On Guard, The Literary Front, and RAPP, whose 
members were not so much writers as political mouthpieces, who 
time and again accused writers of “menshevism,” “Trotskyism,” 
“right deviation” and other “wrecker tendencies.” In the “year of 
the great change,” they got the upper hand. The critic A. Voronsky, 
friend of Lenin, organizer of the Pereval group and editor of the 
magazine Krasnaya Nov (Red Soil), was arrested in 1928 on charges 
of ‘Trotskyism” and confined in the Tobol prison for political 
offenders. Pereval was closed, The Serapion Brothers were dis- 
banded. The “Constructivists,” on whom was fastened the label, 
“ideologists of the bourgeois money-makers,” met the same fate. 
They even excommunicated LEF, the left front, whose members were 
the former futurists and who included the most radical of the poets 
and prose-writers, the agitators, vociferators and ringleaders. Esenin 
hanged himself in 1925; Mayakovsky shot himself in 1930. The 
fate of Soviet literature was entrusted to the politicians from RAPP 
(the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers). 

At the beginning of the 1930’s the fever of catching up with and 
surpassing the rest of the world gripped Russia! A five-year-plan in 
four years—Magnitka, Kuzbass, the Stalingrad Tractor Factory— 
the White Sea Canal, the Palace of the Soviets, the new Subway— 
Speed! Speed! In the Literary Gazette a banner slogan: “Catch 
Up with and Surpass World Literature!” The next day in the 
Komsomol Pravda a thunderous article declared that it was definitely 
wrong to transfer slogans mechanically from industrial planning to 
literature. It went on to explain that there was no reason for Soviet 
literature to surpass world literature since it had already surpassed 
it. The writer in the USSR who had mastered the methods of 
dialectical materialism was ten cubits higher than a writer of any 
capitalist country who had not mastered those methods. Writers 
were rounded up and brought to the Herzen Center, where they were 
upbraided and the demand was made that they reform and mend 
their ways by mastering the methods of dialectical materialism. 

At the Moscow automobile factory the newspaper Catch Up and 
Surpass, printed a literary page: “Calling Shock-Workers to 
Artistic Literature.” It was assumed that if a foundryman could 
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pour steel, then why shouldn’t he be able to contrive a poem? New 
luminaries appeared on the literary horizon such as the iron-roller 
of the Hammer and Sickle Plant, N. Mikhailov, and the electric plant 
worker, Tarasov. Their books adorned library shelves but the 
average reader stubbornly continued to read “bourgeois” writers 
like the members of Pereval and the Serapion Brothers. The only 
talent among the new writers, the poet Yaroslav Smelyakov, was soon 
charged with deviations and sent to the proper places to be reformed. 
On the other hand, writers who already enjoyed a literary reputation 
were called to reform themselves at the lathe. Vera Inber and Ilya 
Selvinsky, recently constructivists and collaborators on the anothol- 
ogy Business that had caused such a stir, responded to the summons: 
the poetess went to the Trekhgornaya factory and the poet became 
a worker in an electric plant; however, neither move was any great 
gain for poetry. 

In those years I lived in Moscow. I remember that, late in autumn, 
1931, at the Herzen Center on the Tverskoi Boulevard, day and 
night there were meetings, assemblies, sessions. In a smoke-filled 
hall, behind a green-covered table sat the leaders of RAPP: Aver- 
bakh, Makarev, Kirshon, Karabelnikov. Short as a dwarf, Leopold 
Averbakh wore a semimilitary windbreaker, riding breeches and a 
broad leather belt—the uniform of leaders, and responsible workers. 
With gleaming skull he sat at the center of the table tapping his 
pencil; he was presiding. 

“Shall we continue the discussion. . . . Who is next?” 

“Permit me . . .” was the answer on one occasion. 

Everyone turned around; in the center of the hall stood Boris 
Pasternak. Some one once said of Pasternak that he resembled at 
one and the same time both an Arab and his horse. Thin, in a dark 
blue suit that made him appear thinner, he walked between the rows 
of chairs and strode up to the platform, seized the edges of the 
lectern, stood still and threw back his long head, just as though it 
had been pulled back by reins. From a gaunt large-featured face 
his great eyes gleamed as though lit up from within. It seemed as 
though rays were emanating from him. 

Of course everyone knew who Boris Leonidovich Pasternak was— 
the son of the artist L. O. Pasternak, the friend of Leo Tolstoi, the 
man who had made the classic illustrations for Resurrection, profes- 
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sor at the Moscow Institute of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 
Many of those in the hall were holding copies of the book he had 
just published and which was on sale at the bookstand in the Herzen 
Center; the book was Safe Conduct. It contained the poet’s 
reminiscences of his childhood, spent under the influence of the com- 
poser Scriabin, of his adolescence spent in Marburg in prewar Ger- 
many at the school of Kogen, the German neo-Kantian philosopher, 
and of his meetings with Rainer Maria Rilke. I knew much more 
of what was in his books. E. A. Vinograd, my sister-in-law, was the 
same “Elena” who is referred to in My Sister, Life; the cycle, 
Romanovka, bears the name of the village on the Volga where they 
made trips together when they were children. Elena’s brother, 
Alexander Shtikh, was the friend of Pasternak (they were neighbors 
on Myasnitskaya Street) and also gave promise of becoming a poet. 
In 1916 two books were published together—Shtikh’s, and Paster- 
nak’s. The critics were lavish in their praise of the first new poet; 
his verses were precise and formally brilliant; they predicted a great 
future for Shtikh. The second new poet they tore to shreds: his 
work was chaotic, he failed to observe metric principles; they advised 
Pasternak to give up writing. However, after his first, long-forgotten 
volume Shtikh never published anything else; at that time he worked 
as an accountant in the People’s Comissarias for the Textile Industry. 
He could observe caesurae, but his heart was empty. Young Paster- 
nak was breaking away from formal rules and perhaps was not very 
well grounded in them, but in his heart seethed a chaos from which 
new worlds were fashioned. Pasternak’s books, My Sister, Life, 
Themes and Variations, Beyond Barriers, High Sickness, are stones 
which cannot be removed from the edifice of Russian literature. 

But at the moment, when Pasternak stepped up to the platform, 
all external facts—whose son he was, where he studied, to whom he 
was married, even what books he had written—were obscured by the 
living presence of the poet. 

There is a tradition which says that Gogol supposed his digestive 
organs were constructed in a special way not like other people’s. “In 
general he considered himself as special and in this he was right,” 
his biographer adds. In Soviet Russia everything “special” is under 
suspicion. The Bolsheviks are Marxists, materialists; for them such 
concepts as “genius” have no meaning. According to Bolshevist 
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plans the USSR must become the “Government of Reason,” founded 
on scientific socialism and the laws of social development. Under 
such a government the atmosphere is transparent as crystal: life is 
calculated according to a logarithmic table and defined in molecular- 
atomic-electronic terminology. If a technician can calculate the 
necessary support for a bridge, then he should be able to determine 
the time required for writing a novel. The school of painting, 
sculpture and architecture where L. O. Pasternak taught (and lived 
with his family) is now renamed VKHUTEMAS (Advanced Artistic- 
Technical Workshops). The words “sculpture” (vayanie) and 
“architecture” (zodchestvo) suggested to the Bolsheviks connotations 
of wizardry, sorcery, idealist contagion. Ivan Ryabov, now a 
pamphleteer for Pravda and an instigator of the revived antireligious 
propaganda, once seriously asked me: “Do you believe that genius 
exists?” If it were necessary to answer such a question the answer 
is simple—Pasternak. 

In those days of the “great change,” when it was demanded that 
writers master the methods of dialectical materialism, Pasternak, like 
Blok once before him, pondered with great intensity on the 
psychology of artistic creation, on the nature of genius. During 
1931 and 1932, one after the other his books appeared: the story, 
Safe Conduct, the poem, Spektorsky, the volume of new verse, 
Second Birth, which included the poem, “Waves.” In Spektorsky 
he wrote: “The Artist, like Pushkin’s miller, is a stranger”; and 
at the moment when Pasternak went up to the platform, everyone 
watched him as he stopped, and painfully uttered the first words of 
a short speech that was inept, drawn out—and everyone understood 
how profound and perhaps how terrible was the truth contained in 
that line of his poem. 

The poet’s speech was brief but saturated, aphoristic and abrupt. 
He delivered it painfully with long pauses; at times the pauses were 
more eloquent than words. The address ended with words which 
have been imprinted on my memory forever: “We never could have 
thought that the dictatorship of the proletariat would turn into the 
dictatorship of medocrity.” 

Pasternak was the friend, and in much the teacher, of Mayakovsky. 
Mayakovsky committed suicide in April, 1930, at the very moment 
of the “great change.” There were many rumors explaining the 
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reasons for his suicide. Of course he left a note about a broken 
romance, and not only official personages like Lunacharsky but 
intimates like Aseev, Elsa Triolet, and Lev Nikulin supported this 
version. The date of his death, however, leads to other surmises. 
Only Pasternak dared to mention them openly. In his verse, “On 
the Death of the Poet,” published in 1932, he said: 


Your shot is like an Etna 
Mid foothills of cowards. 


Averbakh and his associates once promoted an amusing slogan: 
“Demyanify Soviet literature!” The implication was that literature 
should be topical like the politically saturated fables of Demyan 
Bedny. Writers of course understood that the “demyanification” of 
literature lead simply to the impoverishment of literature. The first 
thunderous protest against the impoverishment of spiritual and 
intellectual life in Russia was Mayakovsky’s shot. Such a protest 
was Pasternak’s speech at the Herzen Center. One must also recall 
the article by Pilnyak in which he wrote about M. Sholokhov’s 
Upturned Earth; he said that Soviet literature was becoming more 
and more illustrative and fast acquiring the character of mere 
reporting. 

Mayakovsky died in 1930. Pasternak delivered his remarks in 
1931. Pilnyak wrote his article in 1932. This was the end—night 
covered all of Russia. Pilnyak was soon swallowed up in the dark- 
ness of the night—he was shot. Pasternak retired almost completely 
to translate Shakespeare. It is also true that soon afterward Aver- 
bakh and his companions disappeared in concentration camps. But 
the same line was continued, the impoverishment of literature pro- 
ceeded to the very end. 

i 2 

In the decade which followed the “great change” (1930-1940) the 
following writers were executed, perished in prison, or disappeared 
without trace in concentration camps: Boris Pilnyak (novels: Bare 
Year, The Volga Flows to the Caspian, and a book on America, 
O’Kay), Isaak Babel (Red Cavalry, Odessa Stories), Sergei 
Klichkov (The Clown of Chertukino), Sergei Tretyakov (Roar, 
China, Roar and Dan Shi-Huah), Ivan Kataev (The Heart), Ivan 
Shukov (Hatred), Galina Serebrekova (Young Days of Karl Marx), 
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Vladimir Zazubrin (Two Worlds), Egishe Charents (The Land of 
Naira), Tarasov-Rodionov (Chocolate), Bruno Jasensky (A Man 
Changes His Skin), Ivan Makarov (Steel Ribs). 

Besides these we must add to the list the writers Viktor Orlov, 
Boris Guber, Vladimir Kudashev, Ivan Maleev, Nikolai Zarudin, 
Vladimir Arosev, Elena Tager, Nikolai Erdman, Konstantin Shubin, 
Sergei Kolbasev, P. Matveev; the poets Pavel Vasilev, Nikolai 
Klyuev, Boris Kornilov, Petr Oreshin, Ryurik Ivnev, Titsian Tabidze, 
Osip Mandelshtam (arrested and exiled for an epigram on Stalin), 
Sergei Ruchev; the literary critics Dmitri Gorbov (author of the 
book, The Quest of Galatea), Abram Lezhnev, Aleksandr Voronsky, 
Georgi Gorbachev, Mikhail Koltsov, Lev Sosnovsky, Yuli Oksman, 
N. Svirin, A. Gorelov, A. Kamegulov, G. Pankrushin, A. Kurs, N. 
Chuzhak, A. Selivanovsky, A. Efros, M. Levidov. 

The following were suicides: Pavlo Jashvili, who shot himself 
in July, 1937, in Tiflis in the Writers’ Union Building, immediately 
after a lecture by Lavrenti Beria, “On Wrecker Tendencies in Liter- 
ature”; and Marina Tsvetaeva, who hung herself in 1940, shortly 
after returning from Paris, where she had lived as an emigré. 

Prince Dmitri Svyatopolk-Mirsky, the author of The History of 
Russian Literature, who also returned to Russia from emigration, 
was arrested and exiled to the far east, to Nogaevo Bay, where he 
died in 1940 from hunger. 

The critic I. Ivanov-Razumnik , who in 1920 wrote that the 
Bolshevik revolution “would bring the full liberation of man, physi- 
cal, social and spiritual,” and then suffered prison and exile, was 
seized by the Germans in 1941 and died afterward (1946) in Ger- 
many. He left a manuscript which was a terrifying description of 
the tortures and horrors of the whole enslaving Soviet system. 

* * * 

In October, 1924, at the height of NEP, A. V. Lunacharsky 
appeared before the Academy of Communist Education to deliver 
a lecture on “The Fate of Russian Literature.” He said that over 
Russian literature, before the revolution, there “had hung the two- 
headed monster, the eagle of autocracy,” which terrorized such poets 
as Pushkin “from their earliest years.” 

This impelled Pushkin to glorify freedom. Pushkin could not but protest 
against the autocracy and protest he did, so that the greater portion of his 
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works, both published and those which could not be published and were even 


burned by him, were devoted to political struggle. He was long beforehand 
an advanced revolutionary, and only failed to be directly involved with the 


Decembrists because they themselves were wary of him and did not permit it. 
But for him the whole affair was a terrible trial. He did not dare to be a 
revolutionary. In order to defend himself, he was required from time to time 
to write hymns in honor of the autocracy. When they said to Marx that 
Goethe was worthless because he was a government minister who wore the 
courtier’s uniform of a petty princeling and flattered him, then Marx 
answered, that Goethe was absolutely right and that such opinions against 
him were only superficial, because if Goethe has preserved his greatness for 
us by donning that minister’s uniform and has defended his personality and 
his right to create, against the horrible German milieu in which he lived, 
then at times such opportunism, such readiness on the part of the poet to 
concede so much to the idol of actuality in order to preserve his right to live, 
is worthy of the fullest justification, and is the only correct tactic in such 
times. We could have said to Pushkin: “Aleksander Sergeevich, lie, play the 
hypocrite, put on the mask, otherwise they wi!l devour you, who are so 
precious, so illimitably necessary. Hide, dissemble, write “To the Slanderers 
of Russia,’ only that they may leave you alone.” But despite the fact that he 
wrote not a little patriotic nonsense, they did not leave him in peace, and they 


destroyed him. 


During the thirties the dictatorship of mediocrity became strong 
and firmly established. Countless writers perished in the torture 
chambers of the NKVD, in the taiga and the tundra. Even the 
fledglings, young writers just beginning careers, did not'escape the 
concentration camps: Sergei Maksimov, who now teaches Russian at 
Fordham University, author of the novel, The Restless Heart (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1951), was arrested in the spring of 1936, together with 
several other students of the Gorky Literary Institute in Moscow and 
sent for five years to the concentration camp on the Pechora river. 
Many writers were silent for years: Boris Pasternak, Anna Akhma- 
tova, Yuri Olesha; others donned uniforms in order to defend them- 
selves: Nikolai Tikhonov, the former “serapion brother,” Vera Inber 
and Ilya Selvinsky, former “constructivists,” “‘ideologists for bour- 
geois money-making,” Marietta Shaginyan, the Goethe expert, author 
of The Trip to Weimar, Sergeev-Tsensky, Lev Nikulin, Leonid 
Leonov became members of the Communist Party. Of course, this 
step did not preserve creative possibilities for any of them, since 
none has written anything of importance in recent years. Pretense 
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and lies, writing “patriotic nonsense,” does not help in Soviet Russia: 
in 1939 Elena Tager wrote a drum-beating story, Holiday of Life, 
but in 1940 she was arrested; the sentence—ten years of forced labor 
in the gold fields of Kolyma. 

Actually there is no longer any literature in Soviet Russia; there 
are of course individual poets and prose-writers, and very talented 
ones; such a mighty and richly gifted people cannot but bring forth 
talents. But there is no literature. Because as soon as the person- 
ality is killed, literature is killed; it cannot be impersonal. Soviet 
society is now finally built according to a military pattern; in the 
maching, militarized throng there are stakhanovites wearing decora- 
tions, “cavaliers of the Golden Star” (the title of a recent novel by 
S. Babaevsky), but there is no room for personality. For that reason 
demands are made upon the Soviet writer that he draw not a 
personality but a type—there is the “mine-worker stakhanovite” 
type, there is the “heroine-milkmaid” type, there is the “party 
secretary” type. Actually such a phenomenon as “stakhanovite 
mine-worker” does not exist: in life there is the mine-worker Nikita 
Izotov, the mine-worker Aleksei Stakhanov, but the “stakhanovite 
mine-worker” is an empty abstraction. Soviet literature deals not 
with people but with abstractions. 

Once in 1928, in the book Of What The Nightingale Sang, Mikhail 
Zoshchenko, one of the ““Serapion Brothers” wrote: 


But of course the author will prefer a perfectly trifling tone, an absolutely 
trifling and insignificant hero with all his trivial passions and experiences, 
than to put on airs and fabricate some completely nonexistent person. For 
this the author has neither impudence nor a special fantasy. We're doing 
things quietly, little by little, on a par with Russian actuality. 


In Soviet Russia writers, all these “Stalin Prize laureates” do 
only this, impudently “fabricating some completely non-existent 
person.” For that reason Soviet literature can discover nothing in 
man. In the nineteenth century Russian literature was the most 
psychologically saturated literature in the world. But the Soviet 
literature of recent years is psychologically poverty-stricken and 
shallow—it is illustrative. Take as an example Mikhail Sholokhov’s 
novel, Upturned Earth; its author is one of the most talented of 
Soviet writers. The real hero of the novel is a farm. Sholokhov is 
not interested in people but in incidents: by taking a single farm he 
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illustrates what happened in Soviet Russia in the spring of 1930. 
The writer’s interests are not with the human heart but with govern- 
ment politics. He is concerned not with people but with a chronicle 
of events. He writes in order to demonstrate a particular idea. 

The next step is conformism. Konstantin Simonov wrote a play 
in which, during the course of the action, a wife leaves her husband. 
While still in manuscript, the play was read by the author at a 
meeting of the Moscow Writers’ Club, and the critics found that it 
was “politically unsound.” “Our party,” the critics declared, 
“stands for a strong family and a lasting marriage, but here . . . the 
wife abandons her husband.” Simonov immediately undertook a 
revision of his play; in the new version the wife does not leave her 
husband. 

Together with mere illustrating and conformism there is unmiti- 
gated adulation for the “leader” and the government. Aleksei 
Tolstoi wrote a novel, Grain, with the special purpose of depicting 
Stalin’s role in the civil war and in particular in the defense of 
Tsaritsyn. Vsevolod Vishnevsky, in his play Unforgettable 19]9, 
portrayed Stalin as the leader of the defense of Petrograd against 
Yudenich (thereby attributing to him the role of Trotsky). Mikhail 
Slonimsky even rewrote his old novel, The Lavrovs, in order to show 
the role of Stalin in the 1917 overthrow. In a recent play by I. 
Popov, The Family, the action of which takes place during 1896- 
1897 in Simbirsk and St. Petersburg, reference is made on almost 
every page to Stalin, who was at the time only seventeen years of 
age and residing in Tiflis. 

Artistic literature in Soviet Russia is in a profound state of 
decline. It cannot be otherwise in a country where man is crushed 
by the government, where power is wielded by a party, whose 
doctrine advocates hatred instead of love, despises everything that 
constitutes the intimate, emotional life of men, transforming them 
into robots, easily-managed cattle. It is not surprising that there 
is almost no dialogue in Soviet literature. And yet Russian literature 
was famous precisely for its dialogue. We need only recall the 
philosophical conversations in the novels of Dostoevsky: in Insulted 
and Despised, the night scene between Prince Volkovsky and the 
litterateur Ivan Petrovich; in A Raw Youth, Versilov’s conversation 
with his son; in The Brothers Karamazov, the confession of Ivan 
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Karamazov to his brother Alesha. The present writer is no particular 
admirer of Gorky; many of his writings are pretentious, as a psy- 
chologist, he was altogether without value. But at least his people 
all speak their own language. At the present time in Soviet literature 
people have stopped speaking altogether. In Lev Rubinshtein’s 
story, Stranger’s Love, one of the characters, Sidorenko, is riding 
from Khabarovsk to Moscow, and on the way the following scene 
takes place. 

The night-shift telegraphist, throwing a coat on her shoulders, ran across 
the platform into the diner. The conductor rushed by with an enormous 
teapot and everything was again plunged in sleep. 

“Under socialism we won’t have this,” said Sidorenko. 

“What won’t we have?” I asked, bending down. 

Sidorenko did not answer. Clausewitz lay in his lap, opened to the errata 


page. 
“Yes,” I said, “man will be great under socialism.” 


Then two heavy, measured strokes of a bell. A shrill whistle sounded. 
“Woman,” said Sidorenko. 


That is the entire conversation. At first it might seem terse with 
hidden meaning. But actually the personages do not speak; they 
grunt, because they have become unused to conversing, to thinking. 
They are taught only one thing, to proclaim overlearned formulae. 
This is not human conversation, but the indiscriminate grunting of 
robots. 

In place of the openness, which was one of the characteristic 
features of the Russian national character, a sullen reticence has 
come to characterize the Soviet man. Silence and solitude have 
become man’s lot. Politics, social life, government problems, which 
at one time were relegated to the province of the relative, are now, 
under the totalitarian regime, drawn into the province of the absolute. 
Herein lies the demonic character of Soviet dictatorship—it is 
deified. It has been said that in our day the devil has been deprived 
of many of the means with which he tempted man in the past. Riches 
and elegance do not entice man as much as formerly. But there is 
left the temptation of power, of deified, demonic, absolute power. 
When faced with the Absolute man is always, invariably, silent. 
Bringing back dialogue to life and literature can be brought about 
only if and when the absolute, the sacred, is transferred beyond the 
limits of politics, social life, governmental] structure, i.e., beyond the 
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limits of the secular life that is characteristic of man. To God, the 
things that are God’s; to Caesar, the things that are Caesar’s. Rus- 
sian literature will not be reborn as long as communist man-gods 
dominate it. 

‘ae 

More than a hundred years ago Peter Chaadaev was overwhelmed 
by the muteness of Russians, and wrote that Russia belong to “the 
number of nations which somehow do not enter into the regular 
complex of humanity but exist only to teach the world some im- 
portant lesson.” The history of the last decades shows the meaning 
of this lesson: “Here the devil fights with God, and the battlefield 
is the hearts of men.” For this reason, no matter how great the 
decline of Soviet literature, it deserves the most intense study. 

The history of Soviet literature is full of drama. One cannot 
help but be moved at times by the fact that in the horrors of Soviet 
actuality, voices still cry out and bear witness to the fact that God’s 
image is indestructible in the Russian people, and that, as with all 
other peoples, it is the irreplaceable basis of its existence. 

During the years of the Second World War, when the Soviet 
regime began to waver, and the censorship grew weak, all at once 
religious motives were heard in Soviet literature. More than a 
quarter of a century had passed from the time of the Bolshevist 
revolution of 1917, a new generation which knew nothing but the 
Soviet system had grown up, a new generation of writers and poets; 
still, it was precisely among this literary younger generation that we 
heard with a special vividness a denial of the materialist confession 
and a striving for a new spiritual existence. 

On the North-West front, in 1942-1943, I became closely ac- 
quainted with the poets Margarita Aliger and Dmitri Kedrin. We 
worked together and lived in the same cabin; on occasion we shared 
the same crust and the same half-coat. Aliger was small, crushed 
by misfortunes (in 1941, during the first months of the war, her 
husband, the composer, was killed at the front). She listened 
quietly to the conversations of the Valdai peasant women, read 
Dostoevsky at night, and wrote poems about Russia. Kedrin, who 
like Aliger belonged to the young “Komsomol” generation of Soviet 
poets, amazed me with his love for Russian history and for the 
Russian church. He was a believer: in the spring of 1944 his mother 
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wrote me of the tremendous impression he received from the 
liturgical solemnity of the funeral. Of course, at the front, in an 
army newspaper, he had to write a great deal under orders—drum- 
beating verses. But he also wrote much that was not for publication. 
I remember once, after a heavy bombing, during which Kedrin and 
I lay in a small fir grove, with firs slashed by shell-fragments toppling 
about us, within a day or two after that terrible night, he read me a 
poem full of profound religious emotion. Unfortunately, I cannot 
recall the whole poem, but it contained the following lines: 


. . . Lie and listen, how shells 
Hiss away your life. . . 


Dmitri Kedrin is no longer alive. As for Margarita Aliger, her 
verses about Russia which were so highly praised during the war 
were severely criticized after the war for their “reactionary-mystical 
attitudes.” 

As soon as the war was over, in May, 1945, in Moscow there 
convened the “tenth plenum of the Union of Soviet Writers.” 
Nikolai Tikhonov, the former “Serapion brother” and “anarchist,” 
but now forged into a golden coat of mail covered with decorations 
and fortified with a party card, delivered an address on the topic, 
“Soviet Literature in 1944-1945.” Tikhonov said: 


There is still one strange feature in our literature, which cannot fail to 
attract our attention. In prose and verse, in an unfitting way, there has 
survived a certain religious symbolism, even in such writers who before the 
war would have hardly even paid the slightest passing attention to it. Lenin 
had already indicated in a letter to Gorky, dated November 14, 1913: “Any 
flirting with God is unspeakable vileness.” It makes itself apparent in various 
ways. In the story, Hills and Nights, V. Kozin has composed an old man’s 
prayer which resembles nothing so much as a druidical incantation. Young 
poets are capable of writing in complete seriousness: 


Three times they sang requiems for me, 
But three times I came back from the dead, 
That my soul might stay firmer in my body, 
The Almighty fastened it with nails. 


These lines are by the front-line poet, S. Narovchatov. The talented young 
poet, S. Gudzenko, describes his general, on his way to force his way across 
the Dnepr: 
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He walked with a staff, 

In a spattered coat, 

Our general, apostle in the flesh, 

The lathered steeds were mired up to their bellies, 
Cavalrymen slashed their traces, 

The Apostle led on 

To the Dnepr his troops, 

In thick smoke, as in an icon. 

The young poet Mezirov, in a poem describing the trenches at the Sinyavin 
front, portrays Peter the Great who came to him in a dream, and the Red 
Army soldier turns to him with words like these: “Pray that we'll hold out 
in the swamp! Pray for success, pray that we'll have enough supplies.” 

Such multifarious toying with God demands one’s immediate attention! 
It forces us to point it out as incompatible with the aims of Soviet literature. 


In 1946 the Central Committee of the VKP(b) effected a purge 
in literature. The poetess, Anna Akhmatova, whom A. Zhdanov 
characterized in his speech as a “mincing lady, fluttering between 
the boudoir and the oratory,” and also Mikhail Zoshchenko, were 
absolutely forbidden to have any of their works published. After 
this purge, pogroms followed in music, painting, the cinema, and 
linguistics. 

It is a dark night through which Russia is passing. After the 
night, however, there is always the morning star. A faint glimmering 
of this star was first discernible in the gloom of the Second World 
War. In the works of young Soviet writers—granted that it was 
sometimes in awkward or naive forms—there was a reflection of the 
spiritual experiences acquired by Soviet youth at the front. The 
dictatorship of mediocrity rages on in full fury, but the very cruelty 
which characterized the last purges in literature and art attests its 
helplessness. The forces of the devil have proved incapable of 
holding the battlefield. 





Are they right who think we should 
be glad to be alive in such great 
days? The writer reviews the gen- 
eration through which this journal 
has lived. 


A QUARTER CENTURY REVIEW 


GUSTAVE A. WEIGEL 


WHEN THE FIRST NUMBER OF THOUGHT appeared in 1926, librarians 
spontaneously classified it with journals like the North American 
Review, or perhaps Scribner’s. It was certainly not in the boisterous 
group of the Forum or Mencken’s American Mercury, and it was 
clearly more ambitious than the Literary Digest. Today of the five 
magazines mentioned, four are dead, and Mencken’s periodical has 
suffered a sea-change. THoucurT is not very old, but it is only a bit 
younger than that powerful organ, Time, and it can still remember 
when Life was just a humorous journal. While other magazines have 
come and gone, THoucuT has survived and led a calm existence, 
perhaps at times too calm. 

The world in which it wished to play a part was a far from placid 
place. The “roaring Twenties” gave way to the economic crash that 
brought in the Thirties, and they were raucous with the cries of Hitler 
and Mussolini. The Forties were terrible war years, for they began 
with the conflict that shook and changed the world, and in 1950, 
a black cloud as big as a man’s hand stood over Korea. 

In 1951 this review is confronted by a world that is different from 
the one that faced its birth in 1926. Of itself this truth is not too 
meaningful, for every day brings a new world to our vision. However, 
in our case the difference was very great and a comparison must be 
made to perceive its anxious significance. 
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In 1926 H. L. Mencken, “the Sage of Baltimore,” was as typical 
of the era as anyone else. He was the most incisive of the debunkers 
and his voice rang loud and clear. Sinclair Lewis in the first years 
of that decade had published Babbitt, a satirical caricature of exis- 
tence on the American scene. Both of these writers had scores of 
colleagues and in every periodical and in all the publishing houses 
their combined contributions raised a cry of protest and disgust for 
life according to the American way. America has never been without 
its critics, domestic and foreign, but there never was a period when 
self-criticism was so bitter and so devastating. One was afraid to voice 
opinions that only ten years before sounded noble and objective. 
Wilson had urged the Americans to war in 1917 with the slogan, 
“Make the world safe for democracy,” but in the age of Mencken 
and Lewis this sounded like purest cant, born either of ignorance or 
knavery. Everything so characteristic of American life—Main Street, 
the Rotary, Protestantism, attachment to the American dream—was 
portrayed as vulgar, tawdry and empty. The great men in our history 
were pictured in “historical” studies as shams who worked off their 
frustrations on the world. Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians was 
a “must” for the college student, and the great Victorians seemed 
small potatoes indeed. 

Mencken was always pro-German. The hysterical animosity against 
the Germans engendered by the First World War was now considered 
a folly into which the people had been led by unscrupulous propa- 
gandists. The recognition of this situation made the Americans 
sheepish and under the influence of men like Mencken there was a 
forced draft in favor of, or respect for, things German. True, there 
was no return to Kant, but Nietzsche’s voice was heard again. The 
confusion in Germany itself did not seem to arouse the reflection that 
German thought itself might be confusing. Oswald Spengler was the 
prophet of the moment, and his Decline of the West, which delivered 
the Occident a message of doom, was soberly accepted. 

In science German thought was scintillating. Max Planck and 
Albert Einstein had revolutionized the physics of the Twenties, but 
they were still mysterious to the rank and file, and young Werner 
Heisenberg caused a furor with his principle of indeterminism. In 
fact, the studies of these men made scientists reflect on the meaning of 
their discipline, for owing to these thinkers the old mechanism so 
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dear to the heart of the nineteenth century was now as plausible as 
the chimera. In the humbler but more visible fields of science great 
things were being done by the Americans. Radio was a lusty young- 
ster by 26, for the early days of the crystal sets had given way to 
the electronic valve, which made the wireless shout and scream so 
that it could be heard all over the neighborhood. In 1927 Charles 
Lindbergh in his monoplane, “The Spirit of St. Louis,” crossed the 
Atlantic in a nonstop voyage and the whole world was amazed and 
delighted. 

In philosophy and psychology new things were happening. The 
idealism of Hegel or of the gentler Josiah Royce was supplanted by 
the “new realism,” although the two Italians, Gentile and Croce, still 
clung to an idealism peculiar and rare. Jacques Maritain, powerfully 
aided by Etienne Gilson, had succeeded marvelously in resurrecting 
Thomism, which was attracting wide attention. Irving Babbitt ani 
Paul Elmer More began the movement called the New Humanism, 
and the fine review, The Bookman, took over the salesmanship f the 
new thought. In fact, the periodical dedicated itself exclusively to 
this Platonic approach to reality and became the now defunci Ameri- 
can Quarterly. Among the academic gentlemen it was very popular, 
and since it stressed tradition and the spiritual, Mazitain’s Neo- 
Thomism could easily join forces with the new movement. In the 
opposite direction of empiricism, John B. Watson, cuondam profes- 
sor of Johns Hopkins, was developing Behaviorism. which went so far 
as to say that all thinking was only unvoiced «peech, and the seat 
of “thought” was in the vocal cords. His irspiration in part came 
from the man whom America considered its most typical philosopher, 
John Dewey. A minority would have disputed this opinion because 
of their admiration for George Santayana, who in foreign aloofness 
was completing his summa philosophica, platonic in tendency but 
materialistic by profession. 

From Europe came philosophic and psychological doctrines which 
made a retarded impact on the American mind. Henri Bergson had been 
developing a philosophy whose significance was not quite grasped 
over here and his tone was not stimulating in the United States. 
However, the Viennese psychiatrist, Sigmund Freud, took America 
by storm in the Twenties. Unconscious, subconscious, inhibitions and 
complexes became household words. Freudian literature, genuine 
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and false, inundated the land. Sex was at last openly discussed, and 
in some circles, it was the only thing discussed. From England came 
the meditations of Arthur Eddington, James Jeans and Alfred White- 
head, cosmologists of a new order. Philosophers and scientists read 
their works but even to them it was not clear to which discipline the 
new cosmologists belonged. Bertrand Russell with his fine mind and 
pleasing pen actually was doing science and philosophy simultane- 
ously, causing confusion in all camps. The Neo-Platonist, Dean Wil- 
liam Inge, did not make for general clarification, but the most 
obscure of all was Samuel Alexander with his version of Emergent 
Evolution. 

In religion theology took new paths both in Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism. Maurice de la Taille gave a new life to theology with his 
doctrine on the Sacrifice of the Mass, which was really more than a 
theory of the Eucharist, for it was a new approach to theological 
questions. He helped to make the doctrine of the Mystical Body a 
preoccupation for theologians and spiritual writers. The Liturgical 
Movement took on full vigor and vitality under the direction of the 
Benedictines. English-speaking Catholics were gladdened by the 
birth of an effective champion—the Chesterbelloc, which was a witty 
portmanteau word for G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc; their 
sparkling wit and deep insights were employed in a congenial presen- 
tation of the Catholic position. Catholicism and Protestantism took 
interest in the sacraments as never before. In the Protestant camp 
Karl Barth fathered a Dialectical Theology which soon superseded 
the liberal historicism of Adolf von Harnack (who was still alive 
but whose voice was no longer welcome). A new kind of revivalism 
was invented by the American Frank Buchman but it was strongest 
in England where it took the name of the “Oxford Groups.” Protes- 
tants in general were tired of their divisiveness and looked for some 
kind of unity. They met in Stockholm in 1925 and in Lausanne in 
1927 to prepare the ground for some ecumenical union for all 
Christian religions. Progress toward Protestant unification was made, 
but the Catholic Church would have no part in it. 

In international politics three things were prominent. The German 
question was most distressing, and the Western democracies did 
not know how to solve the problem of German poverty without 
making Germany a totally free power, released from the obligations 
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of the Versailles treaty. England favored German rehabilitation 
while France opposed it. Theoretically Europe was united in a 
League of Nations, that was sponsored by Woodrow Wilson but 
rejected by the United States. The League was an amorphous affair. 
It had no power of its own and it could not impose de facto or de 
jure any policy on the member nations, all of which had policies of 
their own which they tried to realize within or without the League. 

The other two prominent factors in international society were 
developments in Russia and Italy. Russia was trying feverishly to 
make communism work as the framework of a national community. 
The danger of a general European revolution, instigated or abetted 
by Russia, had ended with Russian defeat in Poland in 1920, and 
the result was that the world powers, though not kindly to com- 
munism, still did not consider it an urgent problem; they let Russia 
go its own way, under the leadership of an enigmatic Georgian, 
Joseph Stalin, who had contrived to succeed the more brilliant 
Vladimir Lenin. Though the powers shrugged their shoulders at 
Russia, the Catholics were anxious, especially after the trial and 
condemnation of Archbishop Cieplak by the Soviet courts in 1923, 
but their anxiety was detoured toward Mexico when Plutarco Calles 
began persecuting the Catholics later in the decade. 

Italy was also experimenting with novelties in government. Benito 
Mussolini, the former militant socialist, had formed a new state built 
on the relatively new philosophy called Fascism. One of the results 
of the new arrangement was the peace of 1929 between Italy and the 
Vatican, ending the Roman question which had vexed Italy and the 
Catholic world since 1870. If there was sluggish living in the 
democracies, it was certainly counterbalanced by the ferment and 
activity in Russia and Italy. 

All in all, the Twenties were years of rumble, confusion and 
unrest. The American people did everything possible to escape. 
Consequently black-faced Al Jolson could keep them happy with his 
raucous voice and gesticulating sentiment, singing “Sonny Boy.” 
The college youth was more blatant in its escapism, and so it sang a 
soul-stirring ballad called “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” and drank 
bad liquor in a land that had legally banned the liquor traffic. 
Notions on sex-morality were changing and bathing suits began to 


shrink. 
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This rapid perusal of some of the highlights of the third decade 
of the twentieth century, which saw as a minor incident the birth of 
THoucut, does not explain what really happened. The decade was 
important because it manifested what had already been accomplished 
ten years before through World War I. The nineteenth century had 
ended brusquely and irrevocably. Its thinking was irrelevant in the 
new era; its political structures were no longer normative; its mores 
and theology had gone up in smoke. The Twenties have left little 
that is positive, but they did destroy much. Time was on the march, 
but it did not know where it was going, though it was clearly and 
violently aware from where it was moving. 

The young Catholics of those days saw something lucidly. In the 
anxiety of the world to find a philosophy and a way of life different 
from that of the nineteenth century, the men of the Twenties were 
willing to listen to Catholicism. They manifested no general love 
for the thing and thought, but since it had been despised by the 
preceding age that was reason enough to consider it. A new moment 
had come to expose the Catholic scheme of things to America. The 
young Catholics felt that America was benevolent toward them. 
World War I had shown that American Catholics were staunchly 
American, and even though Alfred E. Smith lost the 1928 election in 
no small part because he was a Catholic, yet the mere fact that a 
major party had been forced to present a Catholic candidate showed 
that the Catholic position was different from the days when the 
slogan, “Rum, Romanism and Rebellion,” epitomized the attitude 
of the mass of Americans toward Catholicism. The Catholic immi- 
grants of the last years of the nineteenth century had sent their sons 
and daughters to college and there was an undefined young Catholic 
group, by no means small, and certainly vital and conscious of its 
power and desires. These young people believed that the Catholiciza- 
tion of America was very possible. They looked for some kind of 
leadership to direct individual enthusiasm toward the consummation 
so devoutly wished, and these young intellectuals wished to make the 
first attack in the intellectual field. 

The Twenties ended in a greater confusion than that which attended 
their birth, for in the last three months of ’29 came the economic 
crash which spread poverty and want over the land and over the 
world. 
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The fourth decade of our century was not a period of clarification. 
It was beset with all the confusion of the Twenties and in addition it 
was bedeviled by the economic crisis, which called for urgent solu- 
tions and which left no time for answers to the spiritual problems 
that had been raised in earlier years. With the economic malaise, 
new issues were raised by the political experiments in Europe. 
Russia consolidated its life as a communist society. Italy moved 
forward in the line of Fascism. Germany followed the example of 
the Italians by accepting the dictatorial leadership of Adolf Hitler. 
This man was the dominant figure of the decade for around him the 
whole world was to move. He took the initiative in 1933 and he kept 
it for ten years. His rise can be credited to the impossible position 
of Germany in the Twenties. The German people were without 
vitality, depressed and bewildered. Their economy was wobbly and 
their political life a sheer confusion. They looked for desperate 
measures and the two were offered them—communism and Hitler’s 
biological nationalism. In 1933 the Germans chose Hitler and the 
choice was momentous. Their new leader whipped up an enthu- 
siasm which exorcised the national lassitude. He gave a superficial 
but for the moment effective solution to the economic problem by 
three simple measures: withdrawing all the younger members of the 
productive class into the army or army-like institutions; making the 
remainder barely sufficient to work not only for themselves but also 
for the maintenance of the military forces; confiscating the wealth of 
the Jews and the opposition. In a short time Germany again became 
a world power, and the German army was its source of strength. 
Spengler’s pessimism evaporated in Europe, and in the vacuum pro- 
duced by the disappearance of the prophet two other seers of history 
appeared on the scene—but they were not Germans. Alfred Toynbee 
and Pitirim Sorokin unveiled the inner meanings of the cavalcade of 
human events, and they did so by spiritualizing history. 

Spain, always on the periphery of European life ever since the 
death of Philip II, broke out of its lethargy and, conditioned by its 
own slow evolution, produced a Jacobin republic, tolerable in the 
nineteenth century but tragically anachronistic in the Thirties of the 
twentieth. Its inevitable breakdown gave rise to General Francisco 
Franco’s Spain—modeled according to the pattern of Mussolini’s 
Italy and Hitler’s Germany. In fact Franco partly owed his success 
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to Hitler and Mussolini. France and Russia had tried to steer Spain 
toward a communistic future, but their efforts were half-hearted and 
insufficient. They did not have the sense of mission nor the con- 
viction that they had the strength. 

The Orient began to take its place in the turmoil of world history. 
China had in a superficial sense become a republic in 1924, thanks 
to the philosophy and leadership of Dr. Sun. However, the 
protagonist on the eastern stage was Japan, which in 1931 invaded 
Manchuria and made it a puppet-state subject to the Japanese. 
With this accomplished, Japan invaded China, progressing slowly 
but steadily toward its aim of making China a Japanese domain. 
The Western democracies voiced their opposition but did little more. 
The only result was that Germany, Italy and Japan united, with 
Spain tagging along as a camp-follower. 

The world was now divided three ways: first, the democratic 
nations of the west; second, the axis powers constituted by the Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo combination of dictatorships whose aim was world con- 
quest and domination; third, the Soviet Union of imperialist Russia 
opposed to both of these power systems. The confusion was com- 
plete and the tension nerve-wracking, especially after Hitler invaded 
and annexed Austria in 1938. The inevitability of a great war was 
evident, though the democracies were anxious to avoid it, even at the 
price of appeasement. Since 1938 the word “appeasement” has 
taken on a sinister meaning, because it recalls the conference at 
Munich between Hitler and the European democratic leaders, headed 
by England’s Foreign Minister, Neville Chamberlain. At this meet- 
ing, for the sake of momentary peace, the democracies consented to 
Hitler’s demand for Czechoslovakia. The appeasement had no 
lasting effect, for in the fall of 1939 he invaded and conquered 
Poland. 

Thus World War II began. Its initial phase was deceptive for, 
after the defeat of Poland in two weeks, Hitler rested, and the Allies, 
believing in a defensive war, did not molest him. The Fall and 
Winter of 1939 were calm but in the Spring of 1940, the “phony” 
war was over. Up to that moment only France and England were 
at war with Germany. Italy was not formally involved. Russia had 
made a nonaggression treaty with Hitler in 1939 and was maintain- 
ing friendly relations with the Reich. The United States was not 
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only not at war, but there was a strong feeling of isolationism in the 
country. As a matter of fact, Italy and Russia were aiding Ger- 
many, and the United States was helping the Allies. A strange 
new word entered into the vocabulary of international relationships. 
Formerly a war produced two groups of nations, belligerents and 
neutrals, but now a third group was added, a group that was neither 
at war nor neutral, and the group was labeled as nonbelligerent. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the dynamic and spectacular President of the 
United States, was preparing the nation psychologically for entry 
into war, an event which he considered logically inevitable. How- 
ever, he was hindered by a tenacious and widespread resistance. 

The Spring of 1940 saw the triumphant German army, mechanized 
and efficient, take over Luxemburg, Belgium, Holland, France, Den- 
mark and Norway. Italy formally joined Germany in the hour of 
France’s downfall and by the-end of 1940 almost all of Europe to 
the Russian borders was under the dominion of the axis powers. 
Only Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain and Portugal still retained 
their independence. Of the five, only three, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Portugal, were hostile to Hitler, and even these three were pre- 
pared for some kind of compromise with the seemingly invincible 
German conqueror. 

Britain alone was at war with Germany. Unaided and unafraid 
under the leadership of the outstanding man of World War II, Win- 
ston Churchill, the British refused any thought of making any peace 
advantageous or disadvantageous. Their island was not yet touched 
by the foot of an invader, but they were getting ready for it. More- 
over, their cities were being bombed unmercifully by the German 
Luftwaffe. In 1941 the Germans went into Africa to take the place 
of the Italians who were not doing too well, and soon the British 
were being beaten by the scintillating German general, Erwin Rom- 
mel. Britain looked to the United States for help, but the people 
here, worried indeed, were still reluctant to take part in the fray. 
Then in June of 1941 Hitler did the unexpected: he attacked Russia. 
As always heretofore, the initial rush was irresistible. Starting 
from Poland and from Finland and Latvia the Germans began their 
march into Russia. They reached the Caucasus in the South, and 
Moscow and Leningrad in the North. The winter stopped their ad- 
vance with the result that the Russian army, aided effectively only 
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by the bitter cold halted the Germans for the first time in the history 
of the war, inflicting a real loss of men and prestige on the invaders. 

December marked not only the first repulse of the Germans in 
Russia but also the bombardment of the American Fieet in Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, by the Japanese. America declared war on Japan, 
and Germany and Italy promptly declared war on the United States. 
This action on the part of Hitler helped Roosevelt in his plan to fight 
the total axis, for the still abiding opposition to war in Europe now 
could do nothing but disappear. 1942 was a sad year for the 
democracies whose effective forces were constituted by the British 
Commonwealth, Russia and the United States. The islands in the 
Pacific went to Japan. It looked as though Rommel would drive the 
British into the Suez. Russia resisted, but it could not overcome the 
enemy. The United States was woefully unprepared for war, but 
it harnessed its industry and the results were startling. Little by 
little the American military arm became effective, and the American 
general, Dwight D. Eisenhower, was made Commander-in-Chief of 
the Allied forces. 

At the end of 1943 the Americans were fully ready. They in- 
vaded North Africa. By the spring of 1944, the British-American 
combine had eliminated the axis from Africa. The Allies then 
invaded Europe by way of Italy, and the latter soon dropped out of 
the war. In June they invaded the Norman coast of France, and with 
the same speed that the Germans had taken Paris, they retook it. 
In September the Allies, now assisted by all the liberated countries, 
entered Germany. The Germans made one more startling drive 
against their foe, forcing him back into the Belgian area, but the 
drive could not be sustained. In the first months of 1945, Germany 
collapsed under the simultaneous attacks of Russia, Britain, the 
United States and France. Her cities were reduced to rubble by the 
bombs falling from Allied planes. The collapse was total and Hitler, 
in a cheap edition of a Gétterdammerung, committed suicide in 
Berlin, thus joining the shade of Benito Mussolini who in April, the 
month before, had been slain and dishonored by a group of his own 
people. 

The Allies were now free to concentrate on Japan. The Japanese 
foresaw their inevitable defeat but they had tragically committed 
themselves to a win-or-die policy. However, even this policy was 
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blown into jarring atoms, when the United States for the first time 
in the history of mankind dropped two atom bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. These were not ordinary bombs; they were some- 
thing entirely different. The Americans had contrived to turn matter 
into energy at their bidding, and the two bombs destroyed two cities. 
With these two bombs Galileo belatedly destroyed the world built by 
the Renaissance. 

The history of the last five years is so near. It has also been so 
sad. After the war, in spite of the misgivings in the hearts of so 
many, the democracies decided to take Russia into their family and 
make a world union called the United Nations. It was an optimistic 
venture, worthy of the optimism of St. Francis in whose city the new 
organization was formed in 1945. However, the Russian wolf was 
not tamed by St. Francis, and his presence in the new city of the 
world meant only ravage and dismay. Within two years it became 
evident to all that war was still with us. The only change was that 
Russia had taken the place of the axis powers. Someone aptly called 
it a “cold” war. It certainly was war, for tension and fighting were 
everywhere, but the fighting was isolated and there was no general 
conflagration. In 1949 China went communistic and Russian-minded 
through the victory of the Chinese Reds over Chiang Kai-shek, presi- 
dent of the Chinese republic. Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania and Bulgaria were empty names; the reality to which they 
pointed was one: Russia. With the aid of the United States, the 
Western European powers limped into something like economic 
stability, but in almost all these lands the spirit was sick. All joined 
in an alliance called the Atlantic Pact which was to insure them from 
Russian attack—with the aid, material and military, of the United 
States. Just what this alliance is worth is hard to say and a pessi- 
mistic evaluation of its strength would be wiser than any other. 

In 1950 artificial North Korea (another name for Russia) attacked 
an artificial South Korea which was living life precariously under the 
aegis of the United States. President Harry S. Truman, successor 
of that much-disputed figure, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who died before 
the “hot” war was over, sent United States troops to Korea in order 
to stop the Russians who never appeared in person. General Douglas 
MacArthur brilliantly turned an initial rout into victory and forced 
the Russian-trained and Russian-armed Koreans to the Manchurian 
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border. Then the Russians in the persons of Chinese troops took 
over and overwhelmed MacArthur. Once more unpreparedness, 
spiritual and material, was visible and distressing. 

All these things were duly noted even by the little farmer in the 
Kentucky hills whose sons were being sent into the armed forces to 
do and die. That same farmer may not have noticed a spiritual 
Korea which took place in Boston by the Charles River at the Mid- 
Century Convocation of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
April, 1949. This justly famed institution, certainly influential in 
the production of the atom bomb, staged a series of discussions con- 
cerning themes that touched the invisible heart of a people who could 
make atom bombs. The discussions were not debates, and so there 
were no winners and no losers. Yet the M.I.T. panel meetings under- 
lined another “cold” war more devastating than the conflict with 
Russia. 

A superb program of problems was prepared and these problems 
were basic to modern Occidental existence: backward areas and 
economies, the individual and the institutions to which he belongs, 
science, philosophy and religion, educational programs, the state 
and education. Thinkers of the right, the left and in between were 
invited to expound their views. Outstanding thinkers accepted the 
invitation and John Burchard, Dean of Humanities at M.I.T., pub- 
lished the results of the meeting. Burchard’s work is a credit to our 
time. His volume presents the lectures as written and as given. The 
reader will also find an explanation of the topical background, a full 
reproduction of the discussions following the speeches, the reaction 
of the press here and in Europe to what was said, and even definitions 
of esoteric terms. This volume’ will be a gold-mine for the historian 
in times to come. From it, more than from reports of wars and 
rumors of wars, he will be able to see what the real turmoil of our 
epoch was. 

What does the book make manifest? Mainly this, that there are 
two antagonistic philosophies at work in the modern world, and 
neither one is dominant, though naturalism is in the ascendancy. 
The naturalists and their fellow travelers stand for knowledge and 


*Miv-Century. The Social Implications of Scientific Progress. Edited by John Bur- 
chard. Cambridge, Mass.: The Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1950. Pp. xx, 549. $7.50. 
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wisdom in terms of “scientific method.” That last term is an emo- 
tionally loaded expression for an ancient proposition affirming that 
what is not demonstrable empirically just is not. God is not; justice 
in itself is not; immortality is not. Man is, and man’s desires and 
potentialities are. Let us organize them to make of human life a 
high and satisfying adventure. The communists subscribe to this 
theory, but many anticommunists also preach it. 

However, there is another philosophy stirring in our time, and 
M.LT. significantly chose Jacques Maritain to expound it at its con- 
vocation. He was the only uncompromising representative of this 
kind of thought, but the fact that he was invited at all means that his 
vision of things is a vital element in modern culture. Maritain’s 
philosophy is not so simple as that of the naturalists. It believes that 
all reality is open to contemplation and criticism. It believes that all 
reality is continuous, but that there are different levels, and at each 
level a different method of investigation is required. It believes that 
the word “God” is not merely a signal of human phantasy and long- 
ing, but a symbol of something at the heart of the real. It professes 
to develop the message of that noble phalanx of human liberators, 
distinguished by the names of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine and 
Aquinas. 

The reactions of the audience of the M.I.T. meetings were most 
interesting. Time was enthusiastic for Maritain, whom it found 
luminous and incisive. However, the students of the Massachusetts 
Institute found him obscure and unintelligible, whereas they under- 
stood the naturalists perfectly. For them ontology and deontology 
were cabalistic systems not to be ranked or associated with a disci- 
pline like science. 

This is the tragedy of the mid-century, visible patently today 
though it was aborning throughout the historic span of THoucur. 
The lore of painfully acquired insight into the real was mystic 
mumbo-jumbo to the young generation of Westerners. For them 
Western culture does not mean Plato and Thomas Aquinas, but 
smaller men like Lucretius and William Ockham who threw over 
Plato and Aquinas in favor of nominalism, a doctrine that asserts 
that words are signals and never symbols. The twentieth century 
takes Ockham seriously without reading him, and is doing thoroughly 
what he could only sketch in outline. The young university man 
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today can plough through the subtle and obscure intricacies of 
semantic studies whose whole purpose is to show that logic can be 
conceived without ontology and can be justified by pragmatism, high 
or low. This our bright young man can understand. The meaning 
of Being he cannot. 

It is not his fault, for he has been persuaded by the blind old men 
of the fable. According to the story, the blind men explained beau- 
tifully to the man with eyes that what he saw was so much delusion. 
They saw nothing of all that he was talking about, and if he would 
only shut his eyes, or better, pluck them out altogether, he would 
experience exactly as they did, and he would realize that there was 
nothing to see. As they put it, seeing was just a word; a poetic 
invention cropping out of desire and imagination. Groping touch 
and cautious feel alone gave man the real, and only they were the 
means of controlling the world. The rose’s hue and the suggestive 
stretch of vistas were dreams that sapped the stoic will to grope 
slowly and feel haltingly. Vision was a dangerous siren’s word that 
enticed the thinker to believe that there was a high road to the real, 
beyond the dark tunnels made for paw and snout. 

The sheer poverty of such doctrine, its incapacity to arouse the 
people at large to sacrifice and idealism, make Naturalism a danger- 
ous and unlovely thing. Yet there it is, lusty and howling, verifying 
the Renaissance quip; quod non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barberini. 
When the rains come and the winds blow, our house will fall. It 
may be a poor translation of the original Hebrew but it is a true 
word that says where there is no vision, the people perish (Prov. 
29:18). 

The City is in danger from attack and the watchmen on the walls 
have already sounded the alarm. Would it be too much to ask of 
Tuovcur that in the second lap of its existence it help to guard the 
polis? It cannot do so by fiery appeals to the general public, for by 
reason of its scope it does not reach it. One does not expect the 
review to wrap itself up in Old Glory and march into Union Square. 
Yet it could do something that is needed very much. It cannot be 
done with superficial pyrotechnics. It must be done through the 
instrument this review claims as its own—through a bold thought 
sturdily put together, of a vibrant reality and a more patent 
relevancy. 





A review of the past and some 
calm advice on the crucial issue 
of presidential power and the 
despatch of American troops to 
Europe. 


CAN THE PRESIDENT 
SEND TROOPS ABROAD ? 


JAMES D. ATKINSON 


THE RECENT CONTROVERSY .OVER THE RIGHT of the President to 
order United States armed forces into foreign countries has gen- 
erated a great deal of heat. Thus we have witnessed some historians 
making the most sweeping claims with regard to Presidential 


power—with no exceptions—and, on the other hand, Congressional 
leaders making equally extreme claims for Congressional authority. 
I propose, therefore, to examine the record of precedent (for we 
Americans, although we sometimes seek to deny it, are a people who 
set great store by precedent) in order to help form a balanced judg- 
ment of this problem. 


STRENGTHENING PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


Significantly, the first President to order American forces over- 
seas without first consulting the Congress was the President who was 
always most careful about exceeding his constitutional authority. 
Jefferson, as he noted in his first annual message, December 8, 1801, 
had seen the United States threatened by Tripoli, which “had come 
forward with demands unfounded either in right or in compact, and 
had permitted itself to denounce war on our failure to comply before 
a given day. The style of the demand admitted but one answer. I 
sent a small squadron of frigates into the Mediterranean, with assur- 
ances to that power of our sincere desire to remain in peace, but with 
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orders to protect our commerce against the threatened attack . . .” 
(Messages and Papers of the Presidents, I, 326-7). Jefferson went 
ahead to pay tribute to the “judgment” of the “Legislature” and 
defers to them, but he acted first. 

Madison, father of the Constitution, at a time when war threatened 
the United States stated in his third annual message, November 5, 
1811: “under the ominous indications which commanded attention 
it became a duty to exert the means committed to the Executive 
Department in providing for the general security. . . . The ships of 
war before in commission, with the addition of a frigate, have been 
chiefly employed as a cruising guard to the rights of our coast... .”” 
Now, as a part of this “cruising guard” the Secretary of the Navy 
had issued orders to Commodore Rodgers to “vindicate the injured 
honor of our navy and revive the drooping spirits of the nation. . . 
to maintain and support at any risk and cost the honor” of the flag 
of the United States. At the same time our coasts had been 
“guarded,” among other things, by the virtual destruction of the 
British ship Little Belt by the U.S.S. President in May of this same 
year. Was there a strong Congressional challenge of Madison’s posi- 
tion? On the contrary, he could have taken a much bolder stand 
and not failed of support. 

President Polk, in referring to the measures by which he virtually 
forced a declaration of war by Congress, stated in his first annual 
message, December 2, 1845: “The moment the terms of annexation 
offered by the United States were accepted by Texas the latter be- 
came so far a part of our own country as to make it our duty to 
afford such protection and defense. I therefore deemed it proper, 
as a precautionary measure, to order a strong squadron to the coasts 
of Mexico and to concentrate an efficient military force on the western 
frontier of Texas . . .” (Messages, IV, 388). Now, of course, the 
“western frontier of Texas” was actually disputed territory and, 
much more, the stationing of a naval squadron in Mexican waters 
was a warlike act. Polk’s actions were criticized by a young Whig 
member of Congress, Abraham Lincoln, who ironically enough was, 
as President, to exercise the powers of the President as Commander- 
in-Chief in the most drastic terms ever attempted by any President. 


1Messages, I, 493. Italics mine. 
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In the 1850’s the authority of the Executive Branch, as exercised 
by agents in the armed forces, was forcibly upheld July 2, 1853, in 
the case of Martin Koszta, a Hungarian refugee who had announced 
the intention of becoming an American citizen, and was protected 
by American armed force in the person of Captain Ingraham, U.S.N., 
commanding the U.S.S. St. Louis. Again on July 13, 1854, Captain 
Hollins’ bombardment of Greytown, Nicaragua, was upheld by 
President Pierce as necessary for the protection of American lives 
and property. In Durand v. Hollins (4 Blatch 451) the court stated 
that “ as respects the interposition of the Executive abroad, for the 
protection of the lives and property of the citizen, the duty, must, 
of necessity, rest in the discretion of the President . . .”, while, many 
years later, the Supreme Court in Jn Re Neagle (135 U. S. 1) 
justified the interposition of the Executive abroad, acting through 
Captain Ingraham, to protect Martin Koszta with the very strong 
language “upon what Act of Congress then existing can anyone lay 
his finger in support of the action of our government in this matter?” 

The facts seem to show that in acting to protect Ainerican lives, 
property, or even prestige, large numbers of Americans are willing 
to accept a very strong line of Presidential leadership in committing 
armed forces abroad. Thus, the National Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion urged the Government to use armed force to secure the 
release of Consul General Ward and his staff and thought that “in 
the interest of the safety of all our people outside the continental 
limits and to salvage some portion of our dearly won prestige 
abroad, the American Legion calls upon the Government to serve 
notice on Communist leaders in China that Consul General Ward 
and his associates must be released unharmed by an early specified 
date, or armed forces will be dispatched to obtain their release” 
(The New York Times, November 20, 1949). 

Lincoln, although he did not dispatch troops overseas, neverthe- 
less supplied the strongest precedent as regards the power of the 
President as Commander-in-Chief of any President from Washing- 
ton to Truman. Lincoln believed that the President was the leader 
of all the people (witness his conversation with Herndon, his law 
partner, in 1859 when he spoke of the President as the “people’s 
leader in the conflict”) and by reason of this was entrusted with 
more authority to make war or to defend the Constitution than was 
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Congress. His messages are full of this concept. Thus he constantly 
refers to his duty to “execute the laws”; to the Executive as holding 
“a trust... the free people have confided in him”; to “extraordinary 
powers which the Constitution confided in him in cases of insurrec- 
tion”; to “broader powers conferred by the Constitution in cases of 
insurrection.” The general tenor of Lincoln’s belief in the broad 
powers possessed by the President as Commander-in-Chief and Chief 
Executive is revealed in his actions from the fall of Fort Sumpter, 
April 14, 1861, until Congress met (on his delayed call) in special 
session July 4, 1861. During this time Lincoln: 

(1) Ordered a blockade of the Southern States by proclamations 
of April 19 and 27, 1861. This measure, amounting to a declara- 
tion of war, was carefully avoided by the Supreme Court, which 
upheld the President’s action by stating: “If a war be made by inva- 
sion of a foreign nation, the President is not only authorized but 
bound to resist force Ly force. He does not initiate the war, but is 
bound to accept the challenge without waiting for any special legisla- 
tive authority... .”” 

(2) Increased the strength of the Regular Army by 22,714 and 
the Regular Navy by 18,000. This plainly exceeded his authority 
but was later “approved” by Congress. 

(3) Ordered the Commanding General, Army of the United 
States, April 27, 1861: “You are engaged in suppressing an insur- 
rection against the law of the United States. If at any point on or 
in the vicinity of any military line which is now or which shall be 
used between the city of Philadelphia and the city of Washington 
you find resistance which renders it necessary to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus for the public safety, you personally, or through 
the officer in command at the point where resistance occurs, are 
authorized to suspend that writ.” Other proclamations suspended 
the writ in other places. There is no grant of authority in the Con- 
stitution for such Presidential action. 

(4) Closed the Post Office to “treasonable correspondence,” or- 
dered new passport regulations, “caused persons who were repre- 
sented to him as being or about to engage in disloyal and treasonable 
practices to be arrested by special civil as well as military 
agencies. .. .” 


2The Prize Cases, 2 Black 635. Italics mine. 
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(5) “Directed the commandant of the navy-yard at Boston to 
purchase or charter and arm as quickly as possible five steamships 
for purposes of public defense. . . . Authorized and directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to advance without requiring security, 
$2,000,000 of public money . . . (for) military and naval meas- 
ures necessary for the defense and support of the Government. . . .” 
Again, these actions clearly exceeded the power of the President and 
invaded the field of Congressional authority, but, again, all were 
subsequently “approved” by the Congress (Messages, VI, 16-19, 
78, 102-104.) 

It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that Lincoln’s interpreta- 
tion of his role as Commander-in-Chief and Chief Executive has 
immeasurably strengthened the hand of all later Presidents as re- 
gards the war-making power and the employment of the armed 
forces. 

During the Civil War, an American armed vessel took part in 
the bombardment of Shimoneseki by British, Dutch, and French 
naval forces, and in 1871 an American naval force attacked and 
captured five Korean forts in the course of a retaliatory expedition, 
but it was only when President Grant ordered American armed 
forces to protect the government of Dominican Republic against 
revolutionists at the time a treaty between the United States and the 
Dominican Republic was pending that the President’s power to 
commit United States armed forces abroad was seriously chal- 
lenged. Senator Carl Schurz contended that the Constitutional power 
of Congress to declare war meant that “Congress, and not the Presi- 
dent alone, shall define the contingencies in which the belligerent 
power of the United States is to be used.’”* Senator Harlan answered 


for the administration by pointing out that 

when we were disputing with Great Britain about our northeastern boundary, 
I remember we arrayed some military forces in that vicinity. When we 
were engaged in a controversy with the same Government on the north- 
western boundary, I remember that the disputed territory was taken 
possession of by the troops of the United States without any formal declara- 
tion of war. I have heard something of the bombardment of Greytown by 
the Navy of the United States, and I have never seen any declaration of 
war to justify that act of hostility. I have heard something of the bombard- 
ment of the ports of Japan by the combined Navies of the United States, 


SItalics mine. 
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France, and England, which . . . was not condemned . . . yet there was no 
formal declaration of war to justify it . . . (Congressional Globe, 42nd Cong., 
Ist Sess., 52, 65). 

Senator Harlan’s marshalling of facts in support of the President’s 
authority to direct the United States armed forces is indicative of 
the historical case for the President and it is interesting to note that 
Senator Schurz did not seriously attempt to challenge him on this 
ground. 

From the post-Civil War period down to our own times the armed 
forces of the United States were employed by direction of the 
President on numerous occasions, but since these chiefly involved 
the protection of American lives and property (the expedition 
ordered to China by President McKinley during the Boxer Rebellion 
in 1900; employment of naval forces in China, 1923-27, by Presi- 
dent Coolidge and by President Hoover, 1929-1931; maintenance 
of marines in Haiti by Presidents Wilson, Harding and Coolidge, 
etc.) and aroused little constitutional protest from the Congress, they 
need not be given detailed treatment. 

With the third administration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
however, several precedents were added to the long line of past 
Presidential actions which have contributed to the growth of Presi- 
dential authority in the employment and direction of the armed 
forces. These were: 

(1) Occupation of Greenland by American forces through agree- 
ment of April 9, 1941, with the Danish Minister to Washington 
(AJIL, Vol. XXXV, Documents 129 ff.). 

(2) A proposed Azores expedition. Admiral Stark stated on May 
24, 1941, to Admiral Kimmel: “Day before yesterday afternoon 
the President gave me an overall limit of 30 days to prepare and 
have ready an expedition of 25,000 men to sail for, and take the 
Azores” (Chas. A. Beard, President Roosevelt and the Coming of the 
War, 428). 

(3) Order to U. S. Navy, May 27, 1941, to “sink on sight” any 
foreign submarines discovered in American “defensive waters” 
(Beard, ibid., 103-104). 

(4) Message to Congress, July 7, 1941, in which the President 
announced that United States forces would occupy Iceland and thus 
relieve British forces (AJIL, loc. cit., 194). 
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(5) Radio address to the American people of September 11, 
1941, in which the President stated that American patrols would 
strike first at Axis forces and “if German or Italian vessels of war 
enter the waters, the protection of which is necessary to American 
defense, they do so at their own peril. The orders which I have 
given as Commander-in-Chief to the United States Army and Navy 
are to carry out that policy at once” (Beard, op. cit., 140). 

(6) Presidential decision (conference with Admirals King, Stark 
and Land and Harry Hopkins) to send American transports to carry 
20,000 British troops from Halifax to the Middle East; conference, 
September 5, 1941; final decision in October, 1941 (Robert Sher- 
wood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, 375-6). 

Following the Second World War, although American armed 
forces were to be found in various places throughout the world, no 
occasion arose for their employment in actual combat until the 
Korean crisis of June, 1950. At this time, President Truman ordered 
(June 26, 1950) United States sea and air forces to support South 
Korean forces against the North Korean attacking forces and further 
ordered the United States Seventh Fleet “to prevent any attack on 
Formosa.” The President also stated that he had directed “that mili- 
tary assistance to the Philippine Government be accelerated (and) 
. .. acceleration in the furnishing of military assistance to the forces 
of France and the Associated States in Indo-China and the dispatch 
of a military mission to provide close working relations with those 
forces.” Members of Congress, in general, did not challenge the 
President’s action on constitutional grounds, although some voiced 
such criticism. Thus the New York Times stated that “Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Republican of Ohio, says that President Truman 
usurped Congressional power in ordering intervention in Korea. But 
he supports the policy’* (The New York Times, July 2, 1950). The 
President authorized the use of ground forces against the North 
Koreans on June 30, 1950, and all elements of American armed 
strength were then committed. It is interesting to note that public 
opinion, at least insofar as reflected by the press, tended to support 
the action of the President and did not concern itself with the ques- 
tion of Presidential v. Congressional authority. Thus, the New York 
Times stated that “the nation responded to President Truman’s de- 


‘Italics mine. 
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cision on Korea last week with overwhelming support. Reports by 
New York Times correspondents from coast to coast were full of 
phrases like ‘real unanimity . . . 99-to-1 in favor . . . virtually unani- 
mous approval . . . no dissenting voices . . ..” (New York Times, 
July 2, 1950), while the Richmond Times-Dispatch specifically re- 


‘ferred to the power of the President as Commander-in-Chief and 


stated that “the use of ground troops ordered yesterday by the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief was a step reluctantly taken . . . as the 
hazy picture of the Korean picture comes more clearly into focus 
it is evident that our own government and the United Nations could 
not have done otherwise” (Richmond Times-Dispatch, July 1, 1950). 


WEAKENING PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 


Let us now turn to certain opinions and precedents—at the present 
time overlooked and even misrepresented—which would tend to limit 
the authority of the President in the commitment of United States 
armed forces abroad. 

In the debate over President Polk’s actions and the ensuing war 
with Mexico, John C. Calhoun stated in the Senate that it was 
“monstrous” that he as a Senator should be asked to affirm “that a 
local rencontre, not authorized by the act of either Government, con- 
stituted a state of war between the Government of Mexico and the 
Government of the United States—to say that, by a certain military 
movement of General Taylor and General Arista, every citizen of the 
United States was made the enemy of every man in Mexico. . . . It 
stripped Congress of the power of making war; and what was more 
and worse, it gave that power to every officer, nay, to every subaltern 
commanding a corporal’s guard.” Coming from an important Con- 
stitutional lawyer and, even more, from one of the greatest American 
writers in the field of political theory, Calhoun’s opinion is most 
interesting. While Calhoun stated the case in the Senate, Represen- 
tative Foot of Vermont presented the issue in the House with the 
statement that: 

Whatever wrongs and offences Mexico may have committed towards the 


, United States, it belongs not to the President to take redress into his own 


hands. The Constitution has wisely committed the war-making power to the 
Representative body of the people. If the rejection of our Minister, or if 
any or all of the alleged offenses of Mexico towards the United States afforded 
a sufficient and justifiable cause of war, in the judgment of the President 
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. . . he had but to lay the subject before Congress and to call upon the 
Representatives of the people to decide the mode and manner of redress, 
or if need be, to recommend to them a declaration of war. (Congressional 
Globe, 29th Cong., 1st Sess., Vol. XVI, 1101.) 


As previously cited, Carl Schurz attacked the presidential posi- 
tion in the debates over Grant’s dispatch of armed forces to Santo 
Domingo. One of Harvard’s most distinguished sons, Charles 
Sumner, sounded an even stronger note than Schurz when he intro- 
duced a resolution that “the employment of the Navy without the 
authority of Congress in acts of hostility against a friendly foreign 
nation, or in belligerent intervention in the affairs of a foreign nation, 
is an infraction of the Constitution of the United States and a usurpa- 
tion of power not conferred upon the President.” Sumner followed 
his resolution with a very long argument in which, from the con- 
stitutional view, he stressed the point that the war power “in England 
and in all other monarchies . . . was the exclusive prerogative of 
the crown (but) .. . the framers of our Constitution refused to vest 
this kingly prerogative in the President. . . . The One-Man Power 
was set aside and this kingly prerogative placed under the safeguard 
of the people, as represented in that highest form of national life, 
an act of Congress” (Congressional Globe, 42nd Cong., 1st Sess., 
Part I, 294, 302). 

During the administration of President Buchanan, two incidents 
offer support to those who wish to weaken the position of the Presi- 
dent in the direction of United States armed forces abroad. The 
British Government had proposed that the United States take part 
in a joint expedition in China and the administration reply to Lord 
Napier was’ that “this proposition . . . makes it proper to remind 
your lordship that, under the Constitution of the United States, the 
executive branch of this Government is not the war-making power. 
The exercise of that great attribute of sovereignty is vested in 
Congress, and the President has no authority to order aggressive hos- 
tilities to be undertaken. Our naval officers have the right . . . (to 
protect) persons and property of our citizens . . . but military ex- 
peditions into the Chinese territory can not be undertaken without 
the authority of the National Legislature” (Moore, Digest, VII, 164). 
Buchanan returned even more strongly to this position in his message 
to Congress of December 6, 1858, when he stated: “The executive 
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government of this country in its intercourse with foreign nations is 
limited to the employment of diplomacy alone. When this fails it 
can proceed no further. It cannot legitimately resort to force with- 
out the direct authority of Congress, except in resisting and repelling 
hostile attacks . . .” (Messages, V, 516-17). 

Since Buchanan’s day, while no President has been so fearful of 
encroaching on the Congress, it should be noted that President Wilson 
did request (April 20, 1914) Congressional authority to use force in 
intervening in Mexico at Vera Cruz and again requested Congressional 
approval before ordering a punitive expedition under General 
Pershing to pursue Francisco Villa in Mexico (Ray S. Baker, 
W oodrow Wilson, IV, 325-328; S. F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History 
of the United States, 549-552). 


CoNnCLUSION 
1. The Question of Constitutional Authority 


While it is true that protests have often been uttered in Congress 
against Presidential employment of United States armed forces be- 
yond the American boundaries (or in disputed territory) and while 
the actions of Wilson, and still more, Buchanan have indicated a 
feeling that the President should have Congressional sanction to 
validate such employment of the armed forces, the great weight of 
precedent is squarely—and clearly—on the side of the President. 
As an eminent authority on American foreign affairs, Dr. Charles 
C. Tansill, has stated: “It is apparent . . . that not only does the 
Executive largely control the events that lead to hostilities, but even 
during the course of a conflict resulting from his policies his role is 
still the dominant one” (Charles C. Tansill, “War Powers of the 
President,” Political Science Quarterly, XLV, 55). 


2. The Question of Policy 


Based on the grants of power in the Constitution, the interpretation 
placed on the Commander-in-Chief clause by Lincoln, and above all 
on the great weight of precedent, of usage, from Jefferson to and 
including Truman, there can be little doubt that the President has 
the constitutional authority to employ United States armed forces 
as his judgment dictates. To answer this question, however, im- 
mediately raises another. Even though the President has the con- 
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stitutional power to direct the armed forces without consulting the 
Congress, should he do so as a matter of policy? Jefferson supplied 
what is probably, in the writer’s opinion, the best answer to this 
vexing question. As previously noted, Jefferson ordered a naval 
squadron to the Mediterranean in order to answer the insolent de- 
mands of Tripoli at gun point. In his message to Congress, however, 
he not only stated that he had taken this action, but went ahead to 
confide in the Congress and ask for its cooperation by stating that 
“the Legislature will doubtless consider whether, by authorizing 
measures of offense (as though the naval squadron were solely a 
defensive weapon—a mark of deference, of course, to Congress) 
also, they will place our force on an equal footing with that of its 
adversaries. I communicate all material information on this subject, 
that in the exercise of this important function confided by the Con- 
stitution to the Legislature exclusively their judgment may form 
itself on a knowledge and consideration of every circumstance of 
weight.” Here then, Jefferson assures Congress that it alone possesses 
the power to declare war, he indicates that he is eager to supply the 
Congress with full information as to what he had done and he appeals 
to the Congress for its cooperation and collaboration. Quite apart 
from his messages to the Congress, his well-known custom of per- 
sonal conference with the important figures in the Congress indicated 
his desire for cooperation—even though one must admit that he 
supplied, also, leadership for Congress. 

Thus, while from the standpoint of constitutional authority the 
President plainly possesses full powers to direct the employment of 
the United States armed forces, from the standpoint of policy it 
seems highly desirable that he should constantly consult, confer, 
and perhaps, even, defer to the Congress without relaxing his 
authority to act first, if the exigencies of the situation should, in some 
cases, demand it. 
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CATHOLIC CLIMATE ABROAD 


THE CLOSING OF the mid-century 
year, 1950, the Holy Year, the year 
of aggression, the year of fear and 
anxiety, did not pass without some 
indications of hope or positive nota- 
tions on the spiritual side of our 
rather beat-up human ledger. 

It was the year of Humani Generis. 

The French comment on the En- 
cyclical should do much to bring a 
sense of balance to the tendentious 
and frequently overblown conclusions 
it evoked in certain quarters of the 
Catholic and even the non-Catholic 
world. Speaking for the clergy and 
the Catholics of France, Robert 
Rouquette (Etudes, CCLXVII, 1950) 
declares that the attitude of faith is 
the only intelligent preamble for a 
reading of the Encyclical. To him, 
this is the heart of the matter, an 
attitude of respectful obedience to the 
teaching Magisterium of the Church. 
This is the mind of all French Catho- 
lics. 

With Gallic precision he probes 
sources of difficulty whose bases are 
more psychological than doctrinal. 
Granted that mentalities differ from 
nation to nation, he sees the French 
intellectual as somewhat inclined to 
consider himself a little in advance of 
the others, while the others in turn 
judge French apostolic zeal as a bril- 
liant but brittle insouciance for doc- 
trinal rectitude or fidelity toward 
Rome. Yet the truth in the case, like 
virtue, occupies a more middle 
ground. What the Frenchman con- 


siders liberal progress all too often 
turns out to be no more than a dif- 
ference in technique, an unusual 
point de départ, simply a difference 
of psychology. Whereas even those 
who suspect the French of “daring” 
in matters of speculation must con- 
fess the loyalty of the clergy and the 
faithful to Rome. “In other words, 
there is no trace of anti-Roman Gal- 
licanism in France.” 

Together with an understanding of 
the differences in national points of 
view, a clear concept of the function 
of the Magisterium is also essential. 
The praxis of the Magisterium is 
neither to check nor to suppress 
creative movement in the intellectual 
order nor in the order of apostolic 
action. The Magisterium, acting 
more as a guide-rein than as a spur, 
strives only to give the creative move- 
ment that authentic direction which 
guarantees that its progress will be 
a true moving forward—an impulse 
toward and in accordance with the 
deposit of revealed truth, not a run- 
ning counter to it. 

The third and final element neces- 
sary to the right reading of an En- 
cyclical lies in the difference between 
the condemnation of a specific error 
and the condemnation of an atmo- 
sphere of thought. The Church will 
condemn the logical extremes of a 
doctrine by showing the limits and 
the risks of an uninhibited drive to- 
ward a certain goal. However, ortho- 
dox theology and staunch loyalty 
remain unimpaired if one holds that 
the condemnation of specific errors 
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does not necessarily imply the repro- 
bation of moderated tendencies of 
which these errors are the immod- 
erate excesses. The misunderstanding 
of this element has been the cause of 
all the impassioned conjecture and 
partisan argument subsequent to the 
Encyclical. It leads ultimately to a 
misconception of the function of the 
Magisterium as guide and guardian 
of the deposit of faith. 

For instance, the Magisterium 
foresees in the Encyclical certain ex- 
treme errors toward which various 
directions of Catholic thought could 
tend if not carefully orientated: 
Syncretism (all fidelity to Christ has 
the same value; an effort to unite a 
broken Christianity by doctrinal com- 
promise) ; Dogmatic Relativism (ab- 
solute evolution in all questions of 
dogma; dogma expresses more a 
pragmatic and psychological value 
rather than an objective truth) ; 
Theological Archaism (the emphasis 
on primitive dogmatic formulae for 
the sake of making contact with dis- 
sidents to the disparagement of the 
living, historical voice of the 
Church); finally, the exclusively 
scientific or purely symbolical study 
of the Scriptures. In these areas, 
error is to be ruthlessly condemned 
but a distinction on moderated ten- 
dency is not contrary to the intention 
of the Magisterium. 

Doctrinal syncretism is surely to be 
censured but the censure does not 
preclude an effort to break down the 
Protestant mythical concept of Ca- 
tholicism or to explain the Catholic 
affirmation of dogma in language 
which is not strictly Scholastic but 
intelligible to the uninitiated. An- 
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archic evolutionism and dogmatic 
relativism are unquestionably to be 
rejected. Still it can be safely con- 
fessed that there is a dynamic ele- 
ment in the Church as well as the 
static state of immutability in essen- 
tials. The Church lives in time as 
well as in eternity. The problem of 
the development of dogma can be 
further plumbed for it concerns the 
reality of a revealed deposit which is 
complete from the beginning, which 
does not grow like the acorn into an 
oak, but which articulates, deepens 
itself, and, as it were, grows con- 
stantly richer out of its own riches. 
In the development of this deposit 
bishops and theologians, together 
with the collective conscience of the 
Church subject to the final judgment 
of the Bishop of Rome, all play a 
role in the elaboration of intelligent 


The study of the 


comprehension. 
Sacred Scriptures, depending as it 
does upon the teaching Magisterium, 
does not block the way to the posi- 
tive investigation of the literary gen- 
re of the Sacred Books or the inten- 


tion of the inspired writers. As a 
matter of fact, the Roman Pontiff 
himself has often stressed the necessi- 
ty and the importance of such scien- 
tific research. 

Consider the question of Thomism. 
The Encyclical repeats the admoni- 
tion of Leo XIII that Thomism stands 
as the offcial philosophy of the 
Church. It is the basis of all our 
seminary teaching. It is not for 
nothing that so independent a spirit 
as Emanuel Mounier should have ex- 
plicitly recognized Thomism’s life- 
saving service to modern thought 
which was on the verge of suicide 
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through its denial of the Thomistic 
bases of objective cognition. Nor 
does the Pontiff intend a priori to 
banish all modern thought into ex- 
terior darkness. The attitude recom- 
mended here is one of prudence. 

Yet even here there is place for 
tranquil understanding. There has 
been no interdict put upon the de- 
velopment of a Christian philosophy 
analogous to the deepening of the 
deposit of faith. Going beyond the 
historical study of Christian thought 
need not mean the denial of Thom- 
ism. Properly done, it would rather 
signify its maturation without harm 
or loss to the inheritance of the past. 
Unfortunately, the mind capable of 
this enormous creative synthesis has 
not yet appeared on our horizons. 

The Encyclical contains two ap- 
pendices on _ biological evolution 
which are well worth noting. Bio- 
logical evolution may be held as an 
hypothesis so long as it does not 
deny the special intervention of God 
in the creation of the human soul and 
so long as it does not tend to monism. 
An hypothesis cannot be taught as a 
scientifically evident fact, but it can 
be adopted as an hypothesis whose 
probability gives an adequate ex- 
planation of the facts. The ways of 
research still lie open. 

The mythological interpretation is 
not to be admitted in the first chap- 
ters of Genesis. The influence of 
popular legend need not be discarded, 
for the narrative in question does 
deal with a very special type of his- 
tory. The Encyclical does insist posi- 
tively that the passages truly express 
the essentials of the revelation exist- 
ing between God and man, which is 
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another way of saying that Genesis 
expresses what is the most historical 
fact in history, namely, God’s reveal- 
ing of Himself to man. 

Scholars, exegetes, theologians and 
philosophers should have little diffi- 
culty in following out the directives 
of the Encyclical. A sane margin of 
creative liberty has not been refused 
them whereby they may still present 
to the mind of our times the immut- 
able and constantly deepening riches 
of the Catholic Church. For the 
sacrifices of obedience and of re- 
search equally serve the Holy Spirit 
in the work for truth. 

Here it will be interesting to note 
a few paragraphs from the Allocution 
of His Holiness, Pius XII, addressed 
to the Members of the First Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious, held at 
Rome, December 8, 1950. These are 
the words of the Supreme Pontiff: 

“Beloved children, We wish also 
to speak to you briefly on the need 
that Religious Institutes feel to adjust 
themselves to the changes inherent 
in the times and to unite the past 
with the present in harmonious al- 
liance. 

“When young minds hear that ‘we 
have to be part of our times,’ that 
‘our efforts must be aimed at the 
level of our age’, they become in- 
flamed with extraordinary ardor. If 
they are part of a religious militia, 
they become imbued with the burning 
desire to revolutionize the whole of 
religious activity in the future. Nor 
is that desire beyond the limits of 
what is equitable or becoming. As 
a matter of fact, the Founders of 
Religious Institutes, for the most 
part, conceived their work as a 
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necessary function for the pressing 
and urgent needs of the Church. That 
is why they adapted their plans to 
the exigencies of their time. Jf you 
wish to walk in the footsteps of your 
fathers, follow their example, do as 
they have done. Study the opinions, 
judgments of your contemporaries 
in the milieu in which you are living. 
Whatever you find there that is good 
and just, take for your own. You 
have no other means of enlightening 
them, helping them, comforting 
them, directing them” (Italics ours). 

It is only after having said so 
much, that the Holy Father again 
calls attention to the quality of im- 
mutability in the Church: “But there 
is a patrimony of the Church, which 
has been conserved intact from its 
very origins, which does not change 
with the passing of the centuries and 
which always remains adapted and 
adaptable to the necessities and de- 
sires of humanity. It is principally 
constituted in the deposit of faith 
which We have but recently defended 
against new dangers in the Encyclical 
Humani Generis.” 

The words of the Head of the 
teaching Magisterium of the Church 
leave no doubt as to whether a “crea- 
tive liberty” has been left to loyal 
intellectuals and devoted apostles of 
action. They would seem also to in- 
dicate that there are directions in 
which faint-hearted, fearful con- 
servatism also can be a fault. In 
the words of the Abbot Cassian, “It 
is one and the same kind of diso- 
bedience to despise the precept of 
the Superior out of zeal as to con- 
temn it by sleeping.” 

There were three great anniver- 
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saries celebrated in 1950: for the es- 
tablishment of the English Hierarchy, 
for Bach and for Descartes. 

A hundred years ago England was 
seething with antipapal animosity. 
The Times attacked the new Cardinal 
Wiseman, called the movement to 
establish an English Hierarchy an 
employment “of the renegades of 
our national church to restore a 
foreign usurpation over the con- 
sciences of men. . . .” Charlotte 
Bronté referred to Wiseman’s arrival 
from Rome as the coming of “a new 
Joshua—a greater even than Joshua 
[who] will command the sun not 
merely to stand still, but to go back 
six centuries.” Lord Truro quoted 
Shakespeare at a Guildhall banquet, 
“Under our feet we'll stamp thy Car- 
dinal’s hat.” An agitated corre- 


spondent informed The Times of the 


arrival of a shipment of “nine cases 
containing 21,000 crucifixes, several 
thousand figures of the Virgin Mary 
and a large quantity of prints of 
bleeding hearts besides an immense 
number of rosaries and charms.” 
The Established Church harped ex- 
citedly on “aggression.” Archbishops 
and Bishops vied with one another in 
a rhetorical salvo of adjectives: the 
aggression was “unparalleled,” “dar- 
ing,” “insolent,” “presumptuous,” 
and “most monstrous and insolent.” 
On the other hand the Queen 
pledged herself to guard “the inde- 
pendence of the nation against all 
encroachment from whatever quar- 
ters it may proceed .. . and the firm 
determination under God’s blessing 
to maintain unimpaired the religious 
liberty which is so justly prized by 
the people of this country.” That was 
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a message to Parliament. In a letter 
Her Majesty was even more sym- 
pathetic, expressing regret at the “un- 
christian and intolerant spirit which 
was abroad,” and the abuse of the 
Catholic religion “which is so painful 
and cruel towards so many good and 
innocent Roman Catholics.” 

The debates, the furor and the 
agitation lasted for half a year before 
the “Ecclesiastical Titles Bill” reached 
the Statute Book in August, 1850. It 
did, however, produce one lovely 
thing. It inspired Newman, eleven 
years later, to write his Lectures on 
the Present Position of Catholics in 
England. 

While the English Hierarchy was 
celebrating the Centenary of its es- 
tablishment, nearly all free Europe 
and Canada joined in the commem- 
oration of Bach’s two-hundredth an- 
niversary. Bach festivals were held 
from the white-marbled atmosphere 
of Venice’s Piazza San Marco to the 
somber ruins still skirting Frankfurt, 
from London’s Albert Hall through 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway. 

Annette Décarie’s lyric eulogy ap- 
pearing in Canada’s Culture (XI, I, 
1950) speaks of Bach’s “sobriété et 
Péquilibre du nombre; . . . simplicité 
dans la louange, la priére, et dans la 
majesté.” While this description may 
touch off Bach in the vein of poetry, 
Gavoty’s discussion ( Etude, 
CCLXVII, 1950) of Bach’s religious 
music as part of the great contempo- 
rary “retour 4 Bach” treats the mat- 
ter much more scientifically. 

Gavoty speaks like a poet when he 
describes Bach’s music as soliciting 
the whole of man’s organism: coun- 
terpoint is the premeditated confu- 
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sion of dialogue in several voices; 
when a flutist outlines an adagio, it 
is as if the man were simply breath- 
ing and not playing at all; Bach ap- 
peals to breath, pulsation, voice, mus- 
cle. He goes beyond to the mind, 
and, in his religious music, beyond 
both instinct and mind to superna- 
tural grace. His ninety-one Cantatas, 
his Motets, his Passion of St. John 
and that of St. Matthew, the Mass in 
B Minor, the Christmas Oratorio, his 
Chorales, and, in a more general way 
his organ compositions, reveal him as 
a master of the Christian life. 

The dogmatic Chorales and the 
Prelude and triple fugue in E flat 
Major delineate in music the Divine 
Majesty and the unity of the Three 
Persons. Chorales and Cantatas are 
tableaus of the life of the liturgy. His 
work was an immense preaching in 
sermons of music. His Mass may 
have been called “too Catholic” by 
the Protestants and “too Protestant” 
by the Catholics, but Bach is simply 
the Christian “symbolizing the 
Gothic Cathedral antecedent to the 
separation.” Bach is the musician 
of eternity. 

The third solemn anniversary of 
1950 was the Tercentenary of Des- 
cartes. Regardless of what the con- 
temporary mind may say of him, 
here was a great-souled man. Pascal 
could “never forgive Descartes; what 
he really wanted to do was to banish 
God from his philosophy entirely; 
but he could not get on without a 
fillip from God to set the world in 
motion; once that was done, God had 
nothing left to do.” 

Father Laberthonniére asserts that 
Descartes wanted God only as a 
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ground to justify his physics. Mari- 
tain reproaches Descartes for making 
man a pure spirit, and it is in this 
Cartesian “angelism” that he sees 
France’s major sin against the spirit. 
Sartre maintains that creative free- 
dom is confined by Descartes to God; 
once man has recovered this, then 
and then only can man give to being 
its rightful foundation in freedom— 
the essential basis of humanism as 
Sartre understands it. 

Gilson, Jean Laporte and Henri 
Gouhier have stressed Descartes’s 
“realism” in the medieval sense of 
the word. Now Jacques Chevalier 
(Dublin Review, CXIV, 1950) rees- 
timates the spirituality of Descartes 
as derived from the Cogitationes pri- 
vatae, the Discourse on Method, the 
Replies to objections against the 
meditations, the conversation with 
Burman of the Gottingen Manuscript, 
and finally the Letters. Arguing from 
Descartes’s sincerity and the intrinsic 
evidence of the works cited, Chevalier 
concludes that Descartes was “a great 
Christian as he was a great philoso- 
pher and man of science,” whose out- 
standing merit “was to lead men 
back by the ways of reason to their 
lost knowledge of the one true God.” 

The judgment of Father Scimé 
(“Valore della filosofia di R. Des- 
cartes,” CI, 1950) is a little colder 
than that of Jacques Chevalier but 
nonetheless weighted. Reviewing the 
opinions of Liard, Espinas, Jaspers, 
Chevalier himself, Ogliati and Gilson, 
he divides the critics into those who 
consider Descartes as solely a scien- 
tist, and those who would assert that 
he went beyond the ultimate deter- 
minations of immanentism so far as 
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to verge on the phenomenological. 
While Thomism and traditional phi- 
losophy consist of a metaphysics of 
being, Descartes’s metaphysics would 
be a metaphysics of the object inso- 
far as it is apparent, hence a meta- 
physics of phenomena. 

From an analysis of Descartes’s 
handling of the critical problem and 
its consequent effect in Cartesian met- 
physics, Father Scimé concludes not 
only to Descartes’s errors but also to 
his greatness. For “in an age where 
science was treading new roads and 
pretending to emancipate itself from 
metaphysics and from religion, Des- 
cartes set out to prove the opposite by 
placing God at the center of his 
metaphysics and at the center of the 
sciences. . . . And he proved that 
authentic science cannot not-anchor 
itself to a metaphysics. It was thus 
he revealed the alliance between 


philosophical and scientific knowl- 
edge.” 
Random notes: 


The Encyclical 
Humani Generis touched on the 
problem of the supernatural order. 
A critically superb bibliography, be- 
ginning with Patristic studies and 
ranging right through the familiar 
names of de Lubac and de Broglie, 
was published on the subject by 
Father Alszeghy in Gregorianum, 
XXXI, 3 (1950), 4-14-450. 

The Catholic University of Shang- 
hai’s Bulletin de Université ’ Aurore, 
a review of Chinese culture, history 
and philosophy, has suspended pub- 
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lication “on account of the present 
circumstances.” 

A word of congratulation to Bres- 
cia’s consistently high level scholar- 
ship in the fields of religion, philoso- 
phy, science, history, politics and 
economics, literary and art criticism, 
as published in its Humanitas. 

Civilta Cattolica’s excellent chron- 
icle sets forth a fund of information 
on situations in Italy and in the Iron 
Curtain countries that could only be 
derived from eyewitness accounts. All 
information pours into Rome. 

Reviewing the past decade F. A. 
Voigt says (The Month, CLXXXIX, 
1950): “To me this is the principal 
lesson of the Ten Years; that there is 
no realism that is not theological.” 
“Catastrophic beliefs have engen- 
dered catastrophe. . . . Religion with- 
out God; Christianity without Christ; 
Christ without antichrist; Heaven 
without Hell; works without faith; 
a God of Love but not of Wrath; a 
Church that can bless but cannot 
curse.” These are the articles of our 
contemporary Creed. This so-called 
“Christian ethic” has become the 
Antichrist of the Western world. And 
yet a hope arises out of the confu- 
sions, a hope based on that “plain 
heroic magnitude of mind” that was 
London, Athens, Berlin, a hope that 
comes from our own famine and 
thirst, “not a famine of bread, nor a 
thirst for water, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord.” 

Victor R. YANITELLI. 





REVIEW OF CRITICISM 


1. THE NEW PEDANTRY 


F, X. CONNOLLY 


THE MOST PROMINENT COMPLAINT in current critical journals is that our 
creative literature is withering away and that the younger generation of 
writers contains little promise of a future renaissance of letters. Our authors 
are becoming middle-aged in their attitudes, declares a recent commentator, 
and they are no longer willing to undertake the strenuous experiments 
or undergo the experiences necessary to produce good and imaginative 
literature. Our readers can’t read, according to another literary journalist, 
and art is competing to its shame with television and the comics. More 
recently it has been alleged that our critics (the men who make statements 
like those paraphrased above) are narrow pedants, spinning parasitical 
fancies around a literature which is itself derivative and debilitated. 

The charge against criticism is particularly wounding since it had long 
been felt by those who practice it that criticism has been extremely lively 
during the past twenty years and has led the way toward a considerable 
change and a progressive refinement of literary taste. Indeed the partisans 
of the new criticism claim that the new critics have wrenched the leadership 
from pedantic linguists and historians. They point out decisive victories. 
Has not Mr. Eliot taught us how to use our literary past, how to understand 
myth and symbol, what is the necessary function of the objective correlative? 
Has not Ezra Pound made us more aware of the possibilities of language? 
Certainly our senses were teased and excited and our whole sensibility 
trained to respond to the symbolic logic of the imagination and to analyze, 
if we may predicate this of sensibility, the new poetic language which ex- 
pressed it. 

The newer critics it must be allowed helped to discover creative affinities 
with the metaphysical poets and great classics like Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
As a result many reading habits changed. The nineteenth-century writers 
lost their relevance. A revolution shook the Academies, and toppled the 
seventy-five-year-old idol of the scientific method. Even the programs of 
learned societies advertised fewer papers on peripheral influences and back- 
grounds, many more on the imagery or the structure of single poems. Indeed, 
so pronounced was the victory of the new critics over the old-fashioned his- 
torians that the display of mere scholarship became a gaucherie as fatal to 
one’s academic status as a reliance on the explicit report rather than implicit 
rendering has been fatal to the reputation of a novelist. 

For the new critics to be called pedantic when they are, to a man, pro- 
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fessedly anti-pedant is a fearful tax on their sense of humor. They must 
feel now as clergymen feel when amoralists claim that institutional religion 
is without morality, as realistic philosophers feel when their appeal to com- 
mon sense is regarded as idealistic, or as Stalin feels, in that invulnerably 
honest center of his soul, when the populace calls him the Savior of his 
people. They must all feel very awkward indeed. And irritated too, since 
aspersions of the new criticism are normally accompanied by some exag- 
gerated praise for, say, Edmund Wilson’s biographical approach in Classics 
and Commercials, or for Lionel Trilling’s exquisitely noncommittal, nega- 
tively capable The Liberal Imagination.* 

The imputation of pedantry to the whole body of new criticism is a 
petulant indictment of a whole literary community. It may be perhaps too 
easily dismissed because of its lack of specification and because those who 
raise it are either literary journalists who have been snubbed as irresponsible 
hacks or “prime” pedants of the historical school who are striking back at 
the “secondary” pedants who threaten to supplant them. But the charge 
is no: without its measure of truth; it may contain an intuition as valid as 
that which prompted the early twentieth century to reject the conceptualized 
subject matter and the rhetorical versification of the Victorian poets. More- 
over certain intrinsic contradictions in some of the more prominent writers 
associated with the new critical movement, often euphemized as fruitful 
ambiguities, have neither been resolved nor thoroughly and courageously 
explored. Unless, therefore, one accepts the house rules which forbid us 
to challenge governing assumptions, we may feel free to inquire whether 
critical practices often result in a tedious show, if not of learning, then of 
learned precision in defining the sensibilities proper to our age. 

If it is at all possible to find a common assumption of the new criticism 
I suppose that it is a sense of what literature is. This is different from what 
it is said to be. The critics’ assertions as to what it is, why it is, what is its 
mode of being, what are the legitimate critical approaches to it, how its 
language may be tested for originality, to what extent the poem or fiction 
demands a knowledge of the writer’s intention and the effect upon a reader 
or a whole series of readers—all these statements are available in many 
places, and it is well to know them. Mr. R. W. Stallman, an indefatigable 
anthologist, has arranged some three hundred quotations from one hundred 
authors in convenient form in his The Critic’s Notebook.? Other anthologies, 
notably Peter Russell’s An Examination of Ezra Pound,’ several collective 
studies on Eliot, Yeats, and G. M. Hopkins, have also attempted to define and 
illustrate the what, the why and the how of poetry. Fiction, until recently 


*Tne LiperaL Imacrnation. Essays on Literature and Society. By Lionel Trilling. 


New York: The Viking Press, 1950. Pp. xvi, 303. $3.50 
*Tue Critic’s Notesoox. Edited by Robert Wooster Stallman. Minneapolis: Univer- 


sity of Minnesota Press, 1950. Pp. xv, 303. $4.50. 
3An EXAMINATION OF Ezra Pounp. A Collection of Essays. Edited by Peter Russell. 


New York: New Directions, 1950. Pp. 268. $3.75. 
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neglected as a special study by the new critics, partly because its very magni- 
tude discouraged close formal analysis, has been shredded into its structures 
and textures, tones and symbols in The House of Fiction by Tate and Gordon, 
in Understanding Fiction by Brooks and Warren, in Mark Schorer’s provoca- 
tive critical anthology The Story.‘ These books, and the many others cited 
in Mr. Stallman’s several bibliographies, supply a wealth of critical statements 
about poetry and imaginative literature. I do not propose to summarize these 
statements here, although it is from them, as well as from the literature they 
expound, that one approximates the sense of literature which underlies much 
of our criticism. 

A clue to this contemporary sense of what literature is may be found in 
the attitudes displayed by some of our most distinguished contemporary 
critics in the recent controversy about Ezra Pound. In 1949 the Fellows in 
American Letters of the Library of Congress awarded Mr. Pound the Bol- 
lingen prize of the Mellon Foundation for the poet’s Pisan Cantos. Shorty 
afterwards, it will be recalled, Robert Hillyer, himself a well-known poet 
and onetime professor, attacked the jury’s award vehemently in a series of 
articles in The Saturday Review of Literature. The members of the jury 
answered with equal vigor. They, and numerous advocates of their position, 
made it clear that Pound, in their opinion, was a very good poet and that 
neither his conviction for treason nor his presumed insanity had anything 
to do with the question of the values of his poetry. To have refused the 
reward to Pound because his political morality was erroneous would be, the 
jury felt, to capitulate to Phariseeism. In their copious refutations they seemed 
content however to show that their opponents failed to discuss the intrinsic 
issue, the worth of Pound’s poetry as poetry. 

Sometime afterward Archibald MacLeish reviewed the whole question.° 
He saw clearly that the defenders of the award (with whom he sympathized) 
“had failed to establish a position of their own,” and had not defined “an 
acceptable theory of poetic function.” Such a definition he himself attempted 
to provide in the form of a dialogue between Mr. Bollingen and Mr. Saturday. 
In this dialogue Mr. Saturday (needless to say Mr. Saturday’s part in the 
dialogue is to provide not a foil but a plastic surface capable of receiving 
various imbecilic profiles) raises the question of Pound’s obscurity. Mr. 
Bollingen retorts that while modern poetry is often “too allusive, too ellip- 
tical, too literary for its own good . . . it is equally true that poetry can be 
too trite, too transparent, too banal for the time it is written in. .. . As human 
experience changes, the texture of poetry is bound to change also. The 
perceptions of one generation cannot be expressed in the poetical vocabulary 


‘Tue Story. A Critical Anthology. Edited by Mark Schorer. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. xi, 606. $3.35. 

*Poerry anp Oprnion. The Pisan Cantos of Ezra Pound. A Dialog on the Role of 
Poetry. By Archibald MacLeish. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1950. Pp. 
52. $1.25. Among other things Mr. MacLeish’s dialogue is a subtle misreading of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics. But this is an academic question which may properly be avoided here. 
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of another and the people who insist dogmatically that they shall be, confess 
their own insensitivity. There are no dogmas in art: least of all in the art 
of poetry.” 

Mr. Saturday continues to raise questions of “intelligibility.” He objects to 
Pound’s opinions, his beliefs, his way of life. Mr. Bollingen patiently separates 
the vein of genuine poetic sensibility from the poet’s deformed and unpoetic 
editorializing. Mr. Bollingen demolishes Mr. Saturday’s appeal to the sanc- 
tions of society and the natural law, riddles various aspects of the old didactic 
“heresy,” leads the discussion, with something less than the skill of Socrates, 
to the question of what we should legitimately expect of poetry. Our expecta- 
tion of poetry, our sense of its function, becomes the heart of the issue. 

“What a man means when he says that poetry has a given function is that 
the age in which he lives has such and such an expectation of its poetry. 
And by the age he means the sensibility of the age. What creates an age— 
what distinguishes, certainly, one age from another—is a new sensibility; 
a new figure in a new landscape, which means, inevitably, a new expectation 
with regard to poetry.” 

The new sensibility comes to mean an intuitive understanding—not in 
terms of reason, which is considered static, or of rhetoric, which is felt to 
be cliché, or of syntax, which is regarded as mere mechanical order—of the 
present plight of man. It conveys immediately the “underlying coherence of 
life.” This function leads to the gigantic paradox upon which, Mr. MacLeish 
feels, the Mr. Saturdays founder and perish. For the “underlying coherence 
of contemporary life is incoherence, a tragic disorder which made meaning- 
less the very heart of meaning.” Our coherence is our incoherence, our 
meaning the absence of meaning. Thus Pound’s detached insights into the 
meaninglessness of our contemporary international anarchy and industrial 
life, not his admittedly worthless grab-bag of philosophical notions, makes 
him, and Eliot and Cummings and all the other modern poets working in the 
same vein, important poetically. In short, Pound succeeds as a poet because 
he gave mankind “in such an age as ours, an image of our lives.” 

What Mr. MacLeish says here others have been saying or implying for 
a long time. There is a demand that poetry be immediate, urgent, relevant; 
and the measure of immediacy, urgency and relevancy has been the con- 
stantly shifting subjective mood of the individuals demanding it. This attitude 
is perhaps most accurately understood by Mr. Herbert Read. In his recent 
Phases of Poetry’ Mr. Read pursues Paul Bourget’s distinction between 
literature which is actual and literature which is historical. “This distinction 
implies that for the existing state of affairs (or the existing state of conscious- 
ness) certain authors have no immediacy, no impelling influence, no sym- 
pathetic power. We can learn from them, but we cannot be inspired by them. 
To such authors, therefore, I have given scant attention. I have treated as 
poets only those whose poetry has for me the air of present reality.” 


*New Directions, 1951. See also Mr. Read’s introductory comments to: ART AND 
Society. By Herbert Read. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1950. Pp. xv, 152. $3.50. 
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The important phrase in the last sentence is “the air of present reality.” 
The man who has it is a live poet in contact with modern sensibility. But 
how do we know a poet is actual rather than historical? Do we know it from 
the assurance of other poets, or by the response of the reading public at large? 
No one doubts that Dickens was actual for his fellow Victorians, or that 
Matthew Arnold spoke for the nineteenth-century liberal. But, despite the 
eloquent testimony of MacLeish, T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell and Allen Tate 
and other poets, how actual may we judge Pound to be? Is he for instance, 
as actual today, in the fifties, as he was in the twenties and thirties? Or is 
he as actual for readers of poetry as he is for a small body of writers? 

In a very interesting essay contained in An Examination of Ezra Pound 
Edith Sitwell, unconsciously, I think, reveals one of the intrinsic contradic- 
tions to which I have earlier referred. Having praised Pound’s fusion of past 
and present experience, of his thought and sensibility, she points out that 
“his way of seeing was always his own.” The public was offended by this 
novelty, wrongly she would have us believe, because “it is impossible that 
we should all see alike at the present time.” Miss Sitwell notes that our age 
is not that of synthesis, of the beauty of species and mass, but of separateness, 
of single individuals “whether those individuals are men, or leaves, or waves 
of the sea.” We are atomizers, fragmentators; and our artists must, as Pound 
succeeded in doing, “reconcile this necessity of exploring the possibilities 
of the atom with the necessity for logical design and form.” 

Just as Mr. MacLeish claims that the very heart of meaning is meaningless- 
ness, Miss Sitwell locates the universal element of modern poetry in its very 
lack of universality. Her high praise for Pound’s Mauberly stresses too the 
sense of the actual—contemporaneity—as the measure of poetic truth. 
Mauberly, she writes, is the “concentrated essence of the present age . . . the 
age of the stunting and standardizing of the spirit . . . which, mass-produced 
by a too mechanical rhythm, has, in itself, no rhythm.” Thus for both Mr. 
MacLeish and for Miss Sitwell, Pound’s poetry is a sensitive record of his 
time. 

Now the common sense of an unsophisticated multitude should not be de- 
spised if it finds that such an attitude is hopelessly complex. This common 
sense is ineluctably persuaded that when one individual can understand an- 
other individual’s way of looking at a thing the vehicle of communication is 
no longer “purely individual,” and that, when meaninglessness is rendered 
coherent in art, it is no longer meaningless. The multitude may be wrong 
in expressing its anger with the distortion of distortion, with the cerebral 
mindlessness of Pound by the term “pedantry.” The pedantry that it con- 
demns is not that of learning but a new pedantry of sensibility, the pretense 
that, as Mr. Trilling has phrased it, so long as a writer resembles reality and 
is in contact with his age “he is not really responsible for anything, not even 
for his ideas.” For surely it is the worst kind of pedantry to display observa- 
tions, insights, experiences in a language which prevents private vision from 
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becoming public revelation, as though the spectacle of the one speaking to 
the many instead of to a very few were too gross to be endured. Worse than 
pedantry, such an attitude, logically if not actually, can only result in the 
complete capitulation of poetry to the theory that an automatic and mindless 
response to reality is the only valid and authentic formula of writing. 

The disgust with much modern criticism extends beyond this. One detects 
a widespread distrust of its many related assumptions—the assumption that 
art is purely autotelic, or that art must or should have no contact with system- 
atic ideas, or that simplicity itself cannot be profoundly complex, or that the 
simple, spontaneous and objective feelings of a group are not as legitimate 
as the more minute operations of the personal intelligence. More than distrust 
is evident in the feeling that many modern critics take it for granted that their 
own subjective estimates of the time-spirit, and their own appreciation of its 
value and of the human response to that value, constitute the only acceptable 
sense in which it can be taken. 

In an especially vigorous preface to his The Heel of Elohim’, a study of 
science and values in modern Atherican poetry, Mr. Hyatt Howe Waggoner 
asks us to accept as the evaluating norm of poetry a more complete sensibility 
than that of Mr. MacLeish or of Miss Sitwell. Our total complex awareness of 
reality, he says, is “physical, psychological, and spiritual, emotional and 
reasonable . . . the kind of sensibility we have determines the kind of ex- 
perience that is available to us; and experience is not all emotional.” For 
him the facts of behavior are values, and values or beliefs are always facts, 
“indeed the most important kind of facts with which man has to deal.” Auto- 
telic criticism, he feels, tends to a narrow isolationism as dangerous in the 
long run as the irrelevance of peripheral literary scholarship. “I think we 
are approaching the end of a phase in criticism,” he writes and offers as his 
guess that the newer criticism will become “more philosophically self-con- 
scious, more aware of its ultimate assumptions and implications.” 

Another recent, and refreshing study, Mr. Alba H. Warren’s English Poetic 
Theory 1825-1865° concludes with the suggestion that the early Victorian 
critics of poetry, for all their faults, asserted certain bold humanistic truths 
corrective of “the perverted aestheticism both of contemporary theory and 
practice.” In positing the responsibility of the poet, in recognizing both the 
shaping function of the imagination and its reproductive or mimetic func- 
tion, in insisting on the relevance of poetry to the life of the understanding, 
men like Newman, Keble, Mill, Arnold and Ruskin safeguarded the public 
authority of poetic art. Unlike Mr. Waggoner, Mr. Warren is not concerned 
directly with the connection of the narrow emphasis of aesthetic criticism and 
its pedantry of sensibility. But, by the very nature of his study, he tends to 


"Tue Heer or Eton. Science and Values in Modern American Poetry. By Hyatt 
Howe Waggoner. Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1950. Pp. xx, 235. 
$3.00. 

*EncuisH Poetic THeory 1825-1865. By Alba H. Warren, Jr. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1950. Pp. v, 243. $3.00. 
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correct the view that the grotesque is more graceful than integrate form or 
that surrender to shapeless spectra of the imagination is more real than the 
harmonization of thought and feeling. 

An excellent topical index, itself an indication of the author’s awareness of 
the contemporary relevance of his study, directs our attention to the continu- 
ing Victorian interest in problems which the twentieth century regards, 
preciously, as its own. A certain few of these topics are immensely important 
to us today; one bears directly on the paradox already alluded to in con- 
nection with the commentaries of Mr. MacLeish and Miss Sitwell on Ezra 
Pound. 

In discussing “Poetry and Truth” Mr. Warren shows that Wordsworth and 
Coleridge may be taken to stand as representatives of “the dichotomy between 
imitation and expression, objective and subjective truth.” Other critics, 
notably Masson, dramatized this difference by making Aristotle the original 
champion of mimesis, or of the correspondence between art and reality, and 
Bacon the champion of poesis, a theory in which the poet creates the truth, 
or rather the truth ex.ists “in the coherence of the mental process itself.” The 
Aristotelian doctrine leaned toward the general and operative truths of nature, 
and was so objective, in the Ruskinian variant at least, that no room was left 
for the emotional peculiarities of the individual writer. The Baconian mental- 
ity, on the other hand, tended “to assimilate objective reality to its own 
emotional and intellectual needs.” 

How closely Mr. MacLeish and other defenders of Ezra Pound lean 
toward the Baconian ideal in their use of imagination and sensibility rather 
than toward “characteristic truth” as a criterion of poetry one is hardly 
prepared to say. Certainly they are not bothered about objective realities or 
essential truth, or the need for clear communication; and they do emphasize 
the inner coherence of the poem rather than its correspondence to reality. 
Moreover, a very large number of the new poets would not accept the view 
that a work of art is “the unified product of the whole man” in which the 
reader, in this or any age, expects to see not only the image of his life in the 
contemporary world, but also “the moral and intellectual self possession of 
the artist who produces the work of art.” 

I think that Mr. Warren and Mr. Waggoner have both articulated the dis- 
trust with which the popular intuition regards much modern criticism. They 
have both indicated, insofar as their special studies permit, that the con- 
temporary sense denies poetry a public character, unduly restricts the poet’s 
sensibility, and thus refuses to regard him as a whole man. They, like many 
other liberal and humanist critics, are aware that poetry can never be mere 
opinion, and that a poet’s personal morality and intelligence is separate from 
the moral and intellectual qualities of a poem. But they know too—as many 
more are coming to realize—that poetry is a human as well as an aesthetic 
act, a form of behavior, a moral gesture, always and necessarily part of a 
larger ambience which contains poetry and supports its very autonomy. 





2. TWO NOTES ON CRITICISM 
SISTER MARY STEPHANIE 
I 


FIGURE AND GROUND 


CERTAIN PRACTITIONERS OF PATTERN ANALYSIS in literary criticism have de- 
clared an oblique allegiance to at least a contracted form of Freudianism, and 
even the censors of this method have, in their censorship, used the term 
“Freudian” in its pejorative sense. This seems, however, a mistake, for 
Freudianism supposes a cleavage between the conscious and unconscious. The 
pattern attitude, conversely, unites them, confirming the relationship between 
them not as parallelism, but rather as cooperation and interfusion. This fact 
makes a linkage with Gestalt psychology rather than Freudianism, since the 
Gestalt recognizes a unified area or phenomenal field, in which the person is 
more vividly conscious of some things, designated as figure, and less so of 
others, designated as ground. These two aspects of the phenomenal field are 
reciprocal and interactive. If, for example, a critic like Robert Heilman in 
his study of King Lear, This Great Stage, extracts sociological meanings in 
his scrutiny of the image patterns, meanings which Shakespeare did not 
consciously intend, his reading would be justified, according to Gestalt, by 
the assumption that these inferences were embedded in the “ground” of 
Shakespeare’s phenomenal field. There was needed only a new frame of 
reference, in this case Heilman’s, to make them become “figure” by defining. 

The entire question of pattern criticism depends, in one sense, on the 
amount of reverence one is prepared to give the creative act. Works of litera- 
ture like Shakespeare’s tragedies, having stood the test of time, prove thereby, 
as Johnson declared in his preface to Shakespeare, that they were the fruit 
of genuine literary creation. They are not contingent upon the author’s 
intention at the time of writing, nor upon any audience of his contemporaries. 
Can any writer prevent subconscious patterns of reference from getting into 
the expression of what he has seen as an aspect of the mystery of life? 
Shakespeare could never fulfill in himself the promise of Hamlet to erase from 
his memory “all trivial fond records, all saws of books, all forms, all press- 
ures past.” Since a poem, or any work of literature, is a product of the whole 
man and not only the spatially-temporally bounded man of the visible, 
external world, the “forms” and “pressures” of his inner life—how curiously 
“modern” these two words sound—will force their way into his writing. 

For what is meant by the phrase “the test of time”? The life-history of any 
work of art which achieves longevity can be seen to be a continual emergence 
of ground to figure, and recess of figure to ground. A Protean or prismatic 
quality might be taken, in fact, as the verification of the permanent value of 
a work of art, its great resources and ramifications of meaning being the only 
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validity for the many examinations and comparisons which Johnson reminds 
us are the inevitable lot of any work long valued by civilization. Perhaps in 
Gestalt idiom, the use of the word “soul” is tribal apostasy; yet it is 
helpful to think that even the less-than-great writer is equipped with one, 
which effects the unity and ordering of figure and ground in his phenomenal 
field. And the more extensive the boundaries of his poetic imagination, the 
longer it will take to probe him thoroughly. The reader who says that at 
each reading of Hamlet he finds many, new thoughts, fresh truths, new textual 
details, may be idealized or extended -to represent the abstract receptivity of 
generations of readers. A more discerning kind of reader, who finds a new 
thread of thought running throughout an often-read book, will contribute 
even more to the life-history of the piece of literature which he loves. Such, 
for example, is Monsignor F. C. Kolbe, who, as a result of his belief that 
“subconsciousness is creative,” made a number of such discoveries in 
Shakespeare’s plays. Surely the “wild surmise” he felt at perceiving three 
parallel ideas of blood, sleep, and dark, with their occasional convergences, in 
Macbeth threw into comparative and temporary obscurity the emotional 
tension of the plot itself. Again extend this concept to succeeding groups of 
readers, like Caroline Spurgeon and Cleanth Brooks, as they figure in the 
life-history of that one play, and we begin to have some idea of its implica- 
tions. The view is not extreme, perhaps, which holds that a reader is not 
capable of reading into a poem what is not there, unless what he reads does 
contradictory violence to the generally accepted comprehension of the piece, 
or to the known total attitude of the poet. While the reading is guided by the 
suggestive possibilities of the words and perceptible ideas in the poem, it will 
bear a fairly direct relationship to the poet’s thought. 


II 
SCRUTINEERING 


A few recent exponents of literary criticism have urged us very pertinently to 
look into the etymology of the word “criticism,” to trace it ultimately to a Greek 
verb meaning “to separate.” Modern criticism’s double aspect is its close ex- 
amination, its scrutiny, of poetry, and its scrutiny sub specie aeternitatis, that 
is, with only indirect and secondary reference to the historical circumstances 
surrounding its composition. This fine indifference to environs and milieu in 
the life of the poet is very often contained in the term “autotelism.” Thus 
when one speaks of autotelic scrutiny one is epitomizing the method of a fair 
segment of modern criticism. Certain definite and salutary reactions against 
what was once called the “New Criticism” have helped to clarify it and to 
modify its extreme form of complete disjunction from historical facts, and 
even from the mind of the poet, both of which disjunctions were claimed as 
characteristic of this criticism by Allen Tate and Richard Chase respectively 
in The Kenyon Review (Winter, 1949). 
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The greatest fault to be found with scrutineering is that it tends to reduce 
all to tangibility and to lose awareness of a certain transcendental quality in 
art. Recently this tendency has been effectively opposed in the same periodical 
by Leslie Fiedler (Autumn, 1950). Mr. Fiedler reveres the work of art as a 
“total, human experience . . . daemonic and rational . . . incapable of being 
produced by organized and divided labor.” Though one feels that the sum- 
mary lumping together of “source-hunting, rime-counting, and . . . close 
analysis” as “devices to obscure the problem of the excellent” is in itself a 
failure in sensibility, yet one reads very gratefully that “the springs of art 
creation are ultimately a mystery grounded in truth.” 

None of our modern critics are known as repudiators of the spiritual 
element in poetry; the fault is rather one of implication or omission. Cleanth 
Brooks, especially, fails to abstract or generalize from his sensitive, concrete 
observations and scrutinies. This is probably deliberate abstinence, for one 
suspects that all tof these critics fear generalizing into vapidity, and such 
reluctance is justifiable. The impression received after reading Brooks of 
having traced the inlays in a piece of parquetry without having retaken the 
perspective, is certainly balanced by a heightened susceptibility to the con- 
cretized poetic material. The deficiency, moreover, is probably completely 
supplied by the strong trend in his work toward the integration of form and 
content in the poems he studies. He vehemently opposes the dualism in the 
idea of the thought in the vessel of the words: the thought and the diction are 
one. This is a definite step toward a spiritual estimate, and such an attitude is 
fairly guiltless before Fiedler’s charge of the bureaucratization of modern 
criticism. 

Though many objectors to the scrutiny movement have expressed them- 
selves to the contrary, it would seem that this kind of criticism is safest among 
the “big” figures in literature, especially the literature of the past. For in 
such literature the larger, more “philosophical” significances have already 
engaged the critical minds of past centuries. The record of more minute 
analyses, making use of what Donald Stauffer has called “t':2 twin goddesses 
of Psychology and Semantics,” therefore, gives substance and form to con- 
clusions that might thin out into vapidity in the course of time. 

Like most movements in literature, this one is a reaction, and originates in 
a corporate and dominant sense of balance and proportion. (And like most 
movements again, its reaching the age of reason is usually marked by its first 
sin, which defies that very balance and threatens to destroy it.) It is a protest 
against the historical method and its centrifugal movement. The historical 
method in its essence and in its place is desirable; it probably should ante- 
date and inform the most erect “autotelism,” but historical knowledge should 
by all means have become ground in the mind of the critic as he criticizes. 
The historical or “scientific” method is the way of extroversion, consequently 
it feeds the psyche with lotus. Compared to scrutineering, it is less tortuous, 
more impressive, less disturbing, more palatable. It satisfies the acquisitive 
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urge for catalogued facts, and gives a more standardized sense of accom- 
plishment. It showers the critic with concrete externals on which to fasten, 
and while he so fastens he may put off grappling with the intrinsic. Rather 
more pertinently, let it be said that its great danger is the yawning accessi- 
bility of its abuse. For to the mind looking for environmental facts relevant 
to a work of art, suddenly the facts themselves assume a cumulative fascina- 
tion. Soon the work of art becomes an event in the author’s life, and at 
length it becomes relevant to him or to his age and its importance devolves 
from this relationship. 

Once the work of the critic becomes oriented to the personality or the life of 
the author, another aberration begins, for critics in such studies soon learn that 
many writers reveal themselves, their lives, and their age more directly and 
patently in lesser works, often nonliterary works, with which literary criticism 
really has little concern. No compass is necessary to discover where the critic 
is at this point. Norman Foerster has made the observativn that historical 
study about literature and literary figures is not literary criticism, nor any 
kind of substitute for it, but merely a preparation for literary criticism which 
may never be the central concern of the student of literature. Historical inves- 
tigation is not to be abandoned, therefore, but tethered. 

Scrutiny is intended also to counteract the nebulous extreme of romantic 
criticism, which was directed well enough to the work of art, but which was 
itself so bent on becoming a work of art that it breathed a nimbus around 
the original work and put it at a distance. A brilliant example of this may 
be found in the opening paragraphs of Francis Thompson’s essay on Shelley; 
the day-star and nuzzling meteors rather eclipse Shelley. In contrast to this 
extreme egoism and attitudinizing on the part of the critic, scrutineers are 
fairly selfless in’ adopting an unliterary style of writing which virtually forces 
the reader to turn to the poem under discussion. Romantic criticism, how- 
ever, offers little seduction to the mind of the modern critic, while the his- 
torical method is a scientific Arcadia. Concentration upon the atomic nature 
of their work, the anatomizing of structure, to date, has fortified the scruti- 
neers against any tendency toward dilation. 

The sense of balance in which this criticism is born may possibly define 
an ultimate establishment of a critical center of gravity between the historical 
and romantic-impressionistic extremes, between the criticism of causes and 
that of effects. 
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PHILOSOPHERS OF 1949-1950 


JAMES COLLINS 


A NUMBER OF SIGNIFICANT philosophical works have been published during 
the past year and a half. They are considered under the following five head- 
ings: general surveys, philosophy of science, existentialism, idealism and 
pragmatic naturalism, and speculative analysis. 


1. General Surveys 


A History or PHILosopHIcAL Systems. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xiv, 642. $6.00. 

Ipra-MEN oF Topay. By Vincent Edward Smith. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1950. Pp. x, 434. $5.00. 

THE Spirit oF WESTERN PuiLosopHy. By Newton P. Stallknecht and Robert 
S. Brumbaugh. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1950. Pp. xxi, 540. 
$4.75. 

A History oF PuiLosopHy. Volume II: Mediaeval Philosophy, Augustine 
to Scotus. By Frederick Copleston, S.J. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press, 1950. Pp. x, 614. $4.50. 

Reattty. A Synthesis of Thomistic Thought. By Reginald Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. Translated by Patrick Cummins, 0.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company, 1950. Pp. xiii, 419. $6.00. 

PuiLosopHy OF ReEicion. By John A. Nicholson. New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 419. $3.75. 

THE PutLosopuy oF Rexicion. By William S. Morgan. New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xv, 413. $6.00. 


At the introductory level, the philosophical tyro is well provided today 
with guides to our intellectual history and present systems. Vergilius Ferm’s 
new symposium should take its place in the front rank of surveys useful 
for both introductory and reference purposes. Forty scholars have con- 
tributed clear, informative essays on the fields of their special interest. Stress 
is laid upon schools and systems of philosophy rather than upon individual 
thinkers. This permits the inclusion of some movements that are ordinarily 
slighted: Indian and other Oriental systems, ancient and medieval Jewish 
philosophy, Scotism and Ockhamism, dialectical materialism and phenome- 
nology. Within the brief compass of ten pages, however, no very detailed 
discussion is possible. Most of the essayists adhere to the editor’s plan 
of presenting accurate descriptions rather than attacks or defenses. But there 
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is a marked tendency in the later essays, on contemporary movements, to 
overstep these limits in favor of a directly persuasive plea. It would probably 
be difficult for Sellars (writing on the new materialism) or Bergmann: (on 
logical positivism) or Hartshorne (on panpsychism) to remain neutral 
toward the doctrines which they elsewhere enthusiastically support. 

This leaves the reader wondering what may be said in a critical way 
about contemporary philosophies. Vincent Smith’s collection of essays is 
quite helpful for forming a sound judgment. He submits each of the leading 
existentialists to careful scrutiny. Other chapters deal with the leaders of 
modern scientism: Dewey, Santayana, Whitehead, Russell, Carnap, Freud 
and Marx. In addition to scrutinizing the claims of these thinkers, Smith 
draws some instructive conclusions. Emerging from the modern quest after 
truth are two major preoccupations: the problem of knowledge and that 
of a hierarchical world versus one of blind emergence. The modern dilemma 
is that of rejectimg intellect as the faculty of being and yet seeking to 
stave off inevitable skepticism. The various substitutes for the traditional 
first principles either lapse into meaninglessness, when pushed to the extreme, 
or draw covert support from what the author calls “the ontology of com- 
mon sense” (about which more will be said in the next section). The private 
world of existential inwardness and the public world of instrumentalism are 
split apart because of a failure to appreciate the nature of man’s knowing 
power and the reality to which it is ordained. The consequence is not merely 
epistemic uncertainty but also uncertainty about man’s place in nature and 
kis distinctive character. Man is not only a problem to himself: he is fast 
becoming a vanishing point upon his own subjective or instrumental horizon. 

It may be asked whether this predicament is a recent outgrowth or only 
the final flowering of a deeper historical development. Some light on back- 
grounds can be gathered from Stallknecht and Brumbaugh’s broad review 
of Western speculation. This book is raised above the run-of-the-mill in this 
genre by the fact that it actually respects two promises made in the Preface: 
to serve the needs of the undergraduate student and to exhibit the solidarity 
between past and present. The test case is always the treatment of Descartes. 
The authors waste no vague talk about the “father of modern philosophy.” 
Instead, they acknowledge his bonds with medieval thought and bring out, 
by way of contrast, the strength of the older Aristotelian realism. Modern 
biology is shown to have much more affinity with the Aristotelian concept 
of man as a purposive, organic unit than with the Cartesian radical dualism 
of mind and body. 

The single chapter given to medieval philosophy is, despite the authors’ 
sympathy, the sketchiest and least satisfactory in the book. Fortunately, there 
are means of correcting this widespread shortcoming in most surveys of 
philosophy. The complexity of medieval speculation can be gathered from 
the second volume in Father Copleston’s history of philosophy, dealing with 
medieval philosophy from Augustine to Duns Scotus. He challenges the 
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common prejudice that medieval philosophy is nothing but a disguised 
apologetics. For one thing, the relation between philosophy and theology, 
as well as that between reason and faith, was an explicit and abiding problem 
during this period. The medieval thinkers did not naively employ philo- 
sophical concepts and arguments in the service of theology without reflecting 
upon the serious difficulties raised by this procedure. Nor was there 
unanimity about the ultimate role of philosophical reasoning in a theo- 
logically regulated view of things. If there are any naive, unquestioned 
assumptions, they are found in the minds of those who go on writing, from 
generation to generation, that the medievals used philosophy for theological 
ends, as though this use itself were self-explanatory and not a focal point of 
medieval discussion. 

Another commonplace that must go by the board upon more careful 
examination of the sources is the notion that medieval philosophy is sus- 
ceptible of one single interpretation. Copleston indicates several general 
perspectives of this historical span that may be, and have been taken. Some 
students regard the Thomistic system as the central medieval achievement, 
just as Kant or Hegel is awarded a pre-eminent position in the modern 
development. From this standpoint, the previous philosophies have an antici- 
patory and partial nature, as approaching in various degrees the definitive 
standard set by Aquinas. Copleston himself does not give exclusive rights 
to this approach and indicates two other interpretations that are also fertile. 
One is to emphasize the unique features of the various individual philoso- 
phies, whereas the other is to trace several broad lines of continuous develop- 
ment. The various sorts of Augustinism, the different influxes from Greek 
and Arabian sources, the several solutions to the problem of humanism 
—these are persistent threads that help to make the medieval experience an 
exciting one. Nevertheless, Copleston does accord a special place to St. 
Thomas, especially in view of his synthesis of Christian theology and Greek 
philosophy. 

The theocentric orientation of the Thomistic vision of reality is emphasized 
by Father Garrigou-Lagrange. In his latest restatement of the mind of 
Aquinas, he underscores this point by following the order of exposition of the 
Summa theologiae. (There is one notable exception: he places St. Thomas’ 
moral doctrine after the treatises on the Incarnation and the Sacraments. 
This displacement has the advantage of linking together moral and ascetical 
theology, but it weakens the continuity between metaphysics and morals.) 
This arrangement enables us to see the close connection between the general 
aims of sacred theology and the proofs of God’s existence, between the anal- 
ysis of man and the problem of original sin, between the philosophical study 
of the virtues and the doctrine on grace. Garrigou-Lagrange also indicates 
how the practical aspect of Christian wisdom permits its orientation toward 
the religious perfection of the person. 

In view of the profound reflections of St. Thomas and other Christian 
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doctors upon the meaning of the religious development of man, it is a fan- 
tastic omission that two recent “philosophies of religion” should fail to make 
any mention of their views. 
_ Nicholson’s approach is a comparative one, based on an exposition of four 
types of philosophy of religion: the rationalistic (Spinoza— along with 
Pascal’s criticism), the ethical (Kant), the positivistic (Comte), and the 
mystical (Bergson). The twin questions of freedom and religion, morality 
and religion, are found to be present throughout these philosophies. But the 
analysis never rises above the historical level to a speculative evaluation of 
the issues that are encountered. The undergraduate student is provided with 
some of the historical alternatives and then left to integrate them into a con- 
sistent pattern, as best he can. Morgan takes at once a wider historical sweep 
and a definite doctrinal position. His viewpoint is that of monistic idealism: 
all reality consists of a unitary principle, mental or spiritual in nature. Within 
this unitary whole, there is room for multiplicity and personal growth. The 
pantheistic hints in Malebranche, Berkeley’s view of natural law as the lan- 
guage of God, Royce’s attempted reconciliation of finite individuals and the 
absolute self—these are the major contributions drawn from the past. The 
most urgent historical question would be the extent of Morgan’s indebtedness 
to Hegel, but curiously enough, Hegel is practically the only modern philoso- 
pher of religion left unmentioned. Morgan regards religion as an expression 
of man’s copartnership with God, his contribution to the divine principle of 
the universe. From this book, the student would gather that religion is a 
means for establishing in full consciousness the oneness and harmony between 
man and his greater or divine self. No case is admitted for the theistic con- 
tention that a sense of creatureliness and genuine distance from God are 
essential for the religious attitude. 

From these two studies in the philosophy of religion, there emerges no 
commonly accepted definition of the method or content of the science. This 
does not mean that there is no room for a discipline that would provide a 
meeting place for the numerous findings about man’s relation with God which 
were formerly distributed among metaphysics, natural theology, psychology 
and ethics. Our age is an age of “philosophies of .. .” But it is only to be 
expected that the prevalent conflicts and hesitations about philosophy in gen- 
eral will be reflected in its more particular applications and specifications. 
Salvation cannot come by way of any of the “philosophies of . . .” What 
is still needed is a thorough reconstruction of philosophy simply as the love 
and quest of wisdom. This needs to be stated before passing to a considera- 
tion of some recent contributions in philosophy of science, one of the best 
cultivated special fields of philosophical research. 


2. Philosophy of Science 


Tue InFiyiTe in GiorpANO Bruno. By Sidney Greenberg. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1950. Pp. 203. 
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Aquinas AND Kant. The Foundations of the Modern Sciences. By Gavin 
Ardley. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1950. Pp. vii, 256. $3.50. 

THE ProBLem oF KNowLepcE. Philosophy, Science, and History Since 
Hegel. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated by William H. Woglom and Charles 
W. Hendel. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 334. 
$5.00. 

Tue Nature oF Puysicat Reauity. A Philosophy of Modern Physics. By 
Henry Margenau. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. Pp. xiii, 479. 
$6.50. 

PHILosopHicaL Puysics. By Vincent Edward Smith. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1950. Pp. xv, 472. $4.00. 


Giordano Bruno occupies a paradoxical place in the history of the rela- 
tions between modern philosophy and science. He was acquainted with, and 
approved for his own purposes, the work of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe. 
In turn, his own speculations about an infinite number of worlds had a 
certain liberating effect upon later astronomical investigations, as can be 
gathered from the correspondence between Kepler and Galileo. But Bruno’s 
reliance upon contemporary science was incidental rather than fundamental. 
For this reason, Sidney Greenberg can explain his central conception of 
infinity without any reference to scientific opinions. Aristotle and Lucretius, 
Aquinas and Cusanus, are the predecessors who contributed in various ways 
to Bruno’s statement of the problem. His arguments for an infinite are of a 
metaphysical nature, as can be ascertained from the translation of Concerning 
The Cause, Principle and One, which Greenberg also supplies. Bruno’s pan- 
theistic identification of God and Nature in the one infinite substance is based 
upon his dialectical principle that all distinctions are logical ones rather than 
upon scientific findings or method. Nevertheless, Bruno helped to dissolve 
the tight confines of the Ptolemaic universe and thus form a new world- 
image for the coming centuries of scientific research. 

Just as Bruno brought to a dramatic personal climax the incipient antago- 
nisms between medieval philosophy and the new cosmology, so Kant brought 
it to a mature, systematic climax with his theory of the limits of human 
knowledge. Gavin Ardley has taken up the challenge of this presumed enmity 
between perennial philosophy and modern science. To him the relation 
between Aquinas and Kant is one of complementarity rather than of contra- 
diction. He even ventures the paradoxical statement that Kant has made one 
of the greatest contributions to the perennial philosophy since Aquinas. 
Ardley seeks to substantiate this claim with the aid of Eddington’s root 
metaphor that modern scientific procedure is a Procrustes’ bed, which actively 
transforms the given facts, stretching and cutting them down until they fit 
a predetermined size. Only after this Procrustean operation has been per- 
formed, do scientists obtain the data for which their theories account. This 
procedure contrasts strikingly with the respect of realistic metaphysics for 
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the real world as directly given. The philosopher is like an anatomist, faith- 
fully tracing out the structures present in being; the scientist is like a butcher, 
slicing his cuts to fit practical convenience. Whereas the philosopher is inter- 
ested in the truth of a theory, the scientist is interested only in its workability 
and conventional neatness. 

Kant recognized the shift from seeking insight to seeking control over 
nature and the consequent active contribution of the scientific investigator. 
His mistake, however, was to base a philosophy upon his description of scien- 
tific practice. He was obliged to give philosophical standing to noumenal 
realities and a@ priori forms in order to square the aims of philosophy with 
the requirements of science. It has taken more scientific-minded thinkers 
like Mach, Poincaré, Eddington, Wittgenstein and C. I. Lewis to remove the 
transcendental trappings from Kant and expose the pragmatic, social-conven- 
tional and linguistic origins of scientific laws. Ardley concludes that there 
are two entirely autonomous orders: the real world explored by perennial 
philosophy and the categorial world of mental constructs employed in scien- 
tific manipulation. Being completely divorced from each other, perennial 
philosophy and modern science can develop together in harmony, Aquinas 
describing the logic of the former, and Kant the logic of the latter. Science 
can make no claims for a realistic bearing of its wholly conventional, prac- 
tical and phenomenalistic constructs. Scholastic philosophers may retain their 
traditional hylomorphism and other principles of philosophy of nature, with- 
out concerning themselves about scientific findings. 

This theory of “voluntary, active or Procrustean phenomenalism” is an 
intriguingly eirenic proposal. It eliminates the need for hylosystemism and 
brings out clearly certain traits of modern science: the practical orientation, 
the use of mental constructs, the need for constant revision. Yet it raises 
u number of difficulties, which must be carefully weighed. The harmony 
proposed by Ardley is a wholly extrinsic one. It endangers the analogical 
meaning of science, which applies most rightfully to philosophy, and it also 
seems to destroy the analogical unity among the sciences. The only reason 
why there can be no conflict between Thomistic metaphysics and Procrustean 
science is because they have been divorced, cut asunder, assigned to wholly 
discrete orders. Metaphysics becomes not only noncategorial but also non- 
scientific and irrelevant to the sciences. The sense in which Procrustean 
science is related operationally “at a second remove” to the real world is 
never clarified, thus watering down at a single stroke both the Thomistic 
attitude toward all attempts to save the appearances and the realistic claims 
of scientists from Copernicus to Newton. In order to establish his thesis, 
Ardley is forced to make the following exaggerated statements about modern 
science. It has nothing to do with knowing the real world; its selection from 
experience is a sheerly practical, transformative function; its artifacts are 
nothing but useful myths and phantoms; its successful predictions are signifi- 
cant only for the intrasystematic construction; its data have nothing to do 
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with the phenomena of the empiricists. The grain of truth in these asser- 
tions must be carefully sifted out and the proper qualifications added, before 
they can be accepted as descriptions of the scientific outlook. 

It may be worth while to interrogate three recent authorities (Cassirer, 
Margenau and Smith) on the nature of scientific knowledge. Ernst Cassirer’s 
The Problem of Knowledge is the fourth and final volume of his highly 
regarded studies on the relation between philosophy and science in the mod- 
ern era. This last volume covers the period from the death of Hegel until 
the 1930’s, with greatest emphasis, however, upon nineteenth-century advances 
in mathematics, physics, biology and history. Cassirer stresses the importance 
of the passage from the early modern, ontological interpretation of scientific 
theories to the phenomenalist one, since this fits in with his own Kantian 
standpoint. But he does not regard philosophical knowledge as existing in 
cleavage from scientific, categorial knowledge. Although Ardley might con- 
vince some scientists about the advantages of his dichotomy, he would still 
have to reckon with philosophers like Cassirer who remain unconvinced of 
the ability of a realistic metaphysics to approach the actual world as it “is,” 
apart from the philosophical observer’s reflective activity and apart from the 
categorial order. On the other hand, Cassirer refuses to see in the volun- 
tary conventionalism of the logical positivists the culmination of modern 
philosophy of science. He offers a more nuanced interpretation of the con- 
ventionalism of Hertz, Poincaré and Duhem. These authors protested against 
an arbitrary choice of axioms and categories. Their famous distinction be- 
tween the brute fact and the scientific fact does not lead to a divorce between 
the two realms. Scientific laws and facts are autonomous in so far as they 
are formally grounded in the system of mathematical symbols within which 
they are incorporated, and in so far as they are directly verified by resolu- 
tion to such mental systems. But in the first instance, the construction and 
selection of axioms and concepts are suggested and guided by ordinary 
experience. Scientific data are not simply kept at arm’s length from common- 
sense data, even though the scientists themselves have not clarified the exact 
relation between the two meanings of experiential fact. Although the ideal 
of a mechanical model as a trait-by-trait reproduction of nature has been 
gradually forsaken, there must be an indirect and general verification of 
the theoretical system or order of symbols as a whole in the total set of 
appearances. 

Henry Margenau writes from roughly the same standpoint as Cassirer and 
F. S. C. Northrop. He singles out for special attention precisely the transi- 
tion from sense experience to scientific proposition, from the perceptual to 
the rational factor in scientific knowledge. Karl Pearson is criticized for not 
appreciating the distinctively rational contributions to scientific propositions, 
which are by no means restricted to various combinations of sense impres- 
sions. Yet Mach, Poincaré and Eddington are so acutely aware of the passage 
from immediate data to orderly knowledge that they see no way of connect- 
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ing the object of sense with that of mathematical description. Hence their 
appeal to the theory of auxiliary concepts, to abstract models that in no way 
characterize reality but only serve the purpose of systematic explanation, 
calculation and prediction. Margenau does not deny the practical aim of 
mental constructs but only the appeal to this aim as an exclusive criterion. 
Many constructs have, it is true, no other purpose than to synthesize sets 
of relations, without reference to whether anything real is signified. Further- 
more, the given sense world is not the exclusive source of the constructs 
employed in science, any more than it is the exclusive source of philosophical 
constructs. But the theory of auxiliary concepts is over-hasty in concluding 
to the merely useful, fictitious and economical nature of constructs. It can 
only be inferred that sense experience alone is incapable of accounting for 
the wide scope and formal character of scientific deductions. Yet many 
scientific propositions are asserted not only as intellectually or practically 
useful but also as signifying the real state of affairs in nature. 

In Margenau’s estimation, science is concerned about ordinary sense ex- 
perience and not merely about data stipulated in a special way. What science 
determines as physical reality always involves the world of immediate 
acquaintance. But the latter is not sufficient unto itself: it cannot characterize 
itself with precision or adequate generalization. Hence sense experience 
suggests but does not specifiically determine theoretical statements about 
reality. It is an irreducible minimum to which scientific concepts must at 
least obliquely refer but which cannot itself set the reference. There is need 
for rational elements in scientific thinking. The passage from sense immediacy 
to structured general knowledge requires the use of rules of correspondence 
or epistemic correlations (Northrop). A middle position is assumed by 
Margenau between the minimal empirical claim that these rules are simply 
given in sense impressions and the Kantian contention that the categories are 
eternal principles of the understanding. They are originally suggested by 
experiential factors, are tentatively adopted, become stabilized eventually, 
and are still subject to future alteration. Mental constructs must submit 
not only to formal conditions of theoretical explanation but also to the rules 
of correspondence and to empirical verification. Margenau calls valid con- 
structs “verifacts,” in order to emphasize their claim to express physical 
reality and to maintain uniform correlation with the world of 
sense experience. 

It is at this juncture that Vincent Smith’s Philosophical Physics proves 
valuable. For it shows that common sense is no mere backwash of the pre- 
vailing world-picture but the bearer of fundamental insights by which the 
scientific explanation is in some way ultimately measured. The scientist is 
first of all a man and, in ordinary human wise, gains contact with the exist- 
entially real through his senses and intellectual apprehension of being. The 
ordinary man is no mere ghostlike reflection of the scientific pattern. And 
unless the scientist recognizes the controlling influence of his common-sense 
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acquaintance with the world, his account of physical reality will remain 
circular and ungrounded. Smith does, however, accept uncritically Maritain’s 
distinction between the empiriological and ontological sciences. The weak 
feature of this distinction is its too easy dismissal of the being-character of 
the phenomenon as such and its consequent vulnerability to the charge of 
instituting a realistic counterpart of Kantian dualism. 

One of Margenau’s main contentions against realism is that it is soon left 
far behind in any discussion of the argumentation behind quantum mechanics. 
Smith’s many marginal commentaries upon quantum as well as classical 
mechanics exhibit the resources of realism in this sphere. His remarks on 
indeterminacy, for instance, contrast significantly with those of Margenau. 
The latter proceeds on the assumption that the haziness resides in Nature, in 
the immediate sense data. Other problems could be cited to show that the 
procedures and findings in science do not oblige the philosopher to forsake 
realism for some variety of idealism. 


3. Existential Thinking 


EXISTENTIALISM. By Paul Foulquié. Translated by Kathleen Raine. New 
York: Roy Publishers, 1950. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

KIERKEGAARD THE CRIPPLE. By Theodor Haecker. Translated by C. Van O. 
Bruyn. New York: The Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. xi, 53. $2.75. 

JOURNAL IN THE NicuTt. By Theodor Haecker. Translated by Alexander 
Dru. New York: Pantheon Books, 1950. Pp. xlvi, 222. $3.50. 

NIETZSCHE: PHILOSOPHER, PsycHOLocist, ANTICHRIST. By Walter Kauf- 
mann. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 409. $6.00. 

INTRODUCTION TO BerDYAEV. By Oliver Fielding Clarke. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

NicoLas BerpYAEV: Captive OF FREEDOM. By Matthew Spinka. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1950. Pp. 220. $3.50. 

Der SOWJETRUSSISCHE DIALEKTISCHE MATERIALISMUS. By I. M. Bochenski, 
O.P. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1950. Pp. 213. S. fr. 8.40. 


Toward the end of The Nature of Physical Reality, Margenau makes the 


following statement: 

Being part of experience, physical reality cannot function as the why of experience. 
Before it, the fact of experience remains an unfathomed mystery. . . . At this point, the 
scientist bows out, and the philosopher of existence enters the scene. The rise of existen- 
tial philosophies in our day, besides manifesting the grave emotional concern of mankind 
over the present state of the world, might also be regarded as an indication of a growing 
acknowledgment of the sort of reasoning that fills this book. For in addressing them- 
selves precisely to the fundamental problem left open by scientific method, these phi- 
losophies largely accept by implication what that method teaches. It seems that the 
division between philosophy of science and philosophy of existence represents the one 
natural and perhaps ultimate cleavage of the philosophical field. 


For several reasons, this is a remarkable pronouncement. Coming from a 
respected American philosopher, it is one of the few acknowledgments from 
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our academic centers that there is anything more to existentialism than a 
literary fashion and emotional debauch. 

The references to existentialism in the recent encyclical Humani Generis 
should have both a stimulating and a clarifying effect upon Catholic studies 
in this field. The Pope makes it clear that Catholics cannot give their 
allegiance to existentialism, including the so-called Christian variety, and also 
that this widely influential movement must be given the most searching 
examination. One reason why it has made such headway is that professional 
philosophers, including Scholastics, have disdained to make a careful textual 
analysis and have been content with secondhand opinions and emotional 
refutations. Confusion is caused, moreover, by an indiscriminate merger of 
the wider historical currents of existential thinking with the narrow positions 
of the four contemporary existentialists. Because existentialism has largely 
escaped evaluation according to sound philosophical and historical methods, 
it is being employed recklessly by atheists and Christian apologists alike, to 
the bewilderment of most people. 

What is still lacking is a reliable critical introduction to the movement. 
Paul Foulquié’s book does not fulfill this need, but it does contain some useful 
information. If Thomists can overlook the classification of Aquinas among 
the essentialists who find no place for existence, they will find here a reason- 
ably lucid and orderly account of the doctrines of Sartre, Marcel and Lavelle. 
Nothing is said about the German exponents of existentialism. It is note- 
worthy that Gabriel Marcel himself has often protested against attaching the 
tag “Christian existentialism” to his theories, preferring to have them tested 
at the philosophical level rather than made an adjunct to religious controversy. 

Foulquié has only a brief, spotty section on Kierkegaard. This lacuna is 
filled in part by Theodor Haecker’s Kierkegaard the Cripple, a series of re- 
flections on the implications of the recent discovery that Kierkegaard’s “thorn 
in the flesh” had a physical foundation and was, in fact, a hunched back. The 
hump was a heavy burden and test upon Kierkegaard’s spirit. It accentuated 
his irritability, melancholy and feeling of separation from ordinary men. But 
it also kept him from ever dreaming that man is pure spirit or that the 
material world falls outside divine providence or that abiding happiness is to 
be found in this world. Haecker also remarks that his deformity kept Kierke- 
gaard constantly aware of the paradoxical composition of human nature and 
of man’s precarious hold upon existence. In ruminating on these matters, 
Kierkegaard helped to shape the peculiar texture of existential thinking. 

Several of the paragraphs in Haecker’s study of Kierkegaard are taken 
bodily from the journal which he penned in secret during the war years 
(1939-45). Haecker had been translating and writing about Kierkegaard a full 
generation before most people had heard of the Dane and before existential- 
ism had been given rigid systematic statement. He provides a good illustration 
of the capital distinction between the existential mode of thinking and part- 
icular systems of existentialism. Doctrinaire existentialism represents a one- 
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sided exploitation of certain broadly existential themes that have been de- 
veloping for a century. Haecker’s significance lies in his critical appraisal of 
these historical currents in the light of the perennial philosophy, without 
sectarian existentialist aims. His journal achieves a symphonic effect by 
interweaving a fierce onslaught upon the Nazi war effort with a calm apprecia- 
tion of the spiritual and intellectual problems of Western man. The main 
premise is the ultimate harmony between faith and reason. They are related 
neither antagonistically nor as utterly separate poles of inner life, but as twin 
principles of man’s growth and integration. Without Christian dogma, there 
can be no understanding of history and hence no fusion of eternity and time. 
The aim of Christian thought and existence is to develop the spiritual man, 
i.e., the whole human being who achieves the integration of the various orders 
and powers within himself. Haecker called himself a “hierarchist,” in opposi- 
tion to the varieties of anarchism and leveling currently in favor. He attacked 
both extreme rationalism and irrationalism, both of which set up man as the 
measure and banish the divine standard of being and intelligibility. He was 
opposed equally to the “absurd” godless interpretations of existence and the 
“inadequate” mediocrity of those who do not think it even worth while to take 
a position on God’s existence and its relevance for our conduct. This is the 
sort of balanced criticism from within the tradition of Pascal, Kierkegaard 
and Newman which is sorely needed in this day of closed and idiosyncratic 
existential philosophies. 

Along with Kierkegaard, Friedrich Nietzsche is one of the major nineteenth- 
century sources of the contemporary antithetical existential attitudes. Walter 
Kaufmann’s full-length portrait of Nietzsche is the most important recent 
American addition to our understanding of existential thinking. He singles 
out these facets of Nietzsche’s mind as being typically existential: his opposi- 
tion to the will to construct a system at all costs; his counsel that we get 
behind books, concepts and traditions to a direct study of the things them- 
selves; his notion of philosophizing as primarily an experimental dealing with 
various moods and possibilities; his concentration upon “bloody truths,” 
which make a difference in one’s way of living; his appeal to “the single one,” 
the individual as being responsible for his own mode and level of existence, 
and hence as standing out from the featureless mob; his distinction between 
existence as a given quality and as a task to be performed; his recognition of 
the philosopher’s duty to oppose popular trends and accepted standards. Most 
of these traits he shared in common with Kierkegaard, although Nietzsche’s 
particular interpretation of them is quite at variance with Kierkegaard’s 
Christian belief and practice. Nevertheless, Kaufmann is at great pains to 
locate Nietzsche within the grand tradition of Western thought, paying special 
attention to his relations with Socrates, Goethe and Darwin. He also issues 
a sharp challenge to those who would make Nietzsche responsible for the Nazi 
cult of war, anti-Semitism and struggle for power. 

On the most crucial question for existential philosophy—Nietzsche and the 
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problem of God—the author proposes a new solution. He repudiates the 


common opinion that Nietzsche’s proclamation of the death of God stems from 
a fundamentally atheistic outlook. Kaufmann holds, on the contrary, that his 
attitude is an agnostic one which maintains that we cannot, or do not, know 
whether God exists or not. The verdict about God’s death is presented as an 
exclusively cultural verdict upon the nineteenth-century loss of faith rather 
than as the conclusion of a metaphysical argument. Kaufmann is able to tone 
down Nietzsche’s position on God’s actual existence only because he treats 
this question in an early chapter, before he has presented the evidence con- 
cerning his basic positive doctrines. The existentialists are nearer the truth 
about Nietzsche in seeing a connection between his revaluation of values, his 
critique of belief in God and his anti-theistic elimination of the being of God. 

Perhaps one reason for underplaying the metaphysical roots of Nietzsche’s 
attitude toward God is Kaufmann’s desire to discredit the thesis advanced in 
Alfred Baumler’s Nietzsche der Philosoph und Politiker (1931). Kaufmann 
declares that “the picture of Nietzsche as a great metaphysician is inseparable 
from the conception of Nietzsche as a Politiker,” a forerunner of Nazism. But 
the only inseparable bond is between Baumler’s account of Nietzsche’s meta- 
physics and his account of Nietzsche’s political and cultural views. Great or 
not, Nietzsche’s metaphyscial decisions are more than afterthoughts or acci- 


dental appendages. 
Nicolas Berdyaev is another instance of a thinker in the wider existentialist 
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tradition who, nevertheless, cannot be classified under any of the popular 
varieties of existentialism. Since his death in 1948, there has been a definite 
need for a general introduction to his philosophy. Now the lack is supplied 
by two competent studies, issued almost simultaneously. Clarke and Spinka 
follow approximately the same plan, devoting a first part to background and 
biographical matters and a second part to the doctrinal synthesis. Both 
authors write from a Protestant ecumenical standpoint and display warm 
sympathy for their subject. For the philosopher and theologian, Spinka’s 
book will probably be most useful. His knowledge of the Russian language 
enables him to consult all the sources and to make valuable quotations not 
only from Berdyaev’s pre-1918 books but also from his autobiography Self- 
Knowledge (1949—since issued in English translation as Dream and 
Reality). 

One of Spinka’s chapters is entitled “Berdyaev’s Existentialism.” Although 
the author hastens to dissociate Berdyaev from the current doctrinaire exis- 
tentialisms, he recalls that Berdyaev entitled one of his latest works an 
“existential dialectic” and protested against Sartre’s exclusive appropriation 
of the term. In point of fact, Berdyaev resembles Jaspers more closely than 
any of the other leading existentialists, probably because of their common 
Kantian background. Berdyaev draws up a formidable list of antitheses, in 
order to demarcate his position. He affirms: the primacy of freedom over 
being, the primacy of the existing subject over the objectified world, a dual- 
ism of noumenon and phenomenon instead of Hegel’s monism, voluntarism 
instead of intellectualism, the personal above the impersonal, creative activism 
above passive observation, the dynamic in contrast to the static, man before 
cosmos, and philosophy of spirit in place of naturalism. The radical contrast 
is between existence as a quality of inner, subjective, personal life and being 
as the field of objects of the existential self. Knowledge, as Kant taught, 
is confined to the world of objects, whereas existence is comprehended from 
within by the act of free self-creation. Jaspers employs the same dichotomy 
between objective knowledge and subjective comprehension and hence between 
ontology and philosophy of existence. Where Berdyaev parts company with 
Jaspers is in the former’s Christian faith and large dependence on Boehme’s 
theosophical gnosticism. ; 

It is difficult for us today to understand how religious personalists like 
Berdyaev could have been attracted to Marxism in their early years. But 
until the advent of Lenin, there was a humanistic motif in Marxism that 
appealed to generous thinkers in rebellion against the depersonalizing effects 
of industrial capitalism. Lenin transformed Marxism into a supple justifica- 
tion of the various shifts in Soviet policy. Father Bochenski, who is well 
equipped for the task both linguistically and philosophically, has given a clear 
and authoritative account of the Soviet development of dialectical materialism 
(which the initiates, of course, refer to as dia-mat). He concludes that Russian 
dialectical materialism is not a philosophical system or method of inquiry but 
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The self-portrait of a great and complex personality who 
lived through a violent historical era and who became one 
of the leading thinkers of the century. The book is the 
record of a spiritual pilgrimage, the constant driving search 
for truth that was the dominant force in Berdyaev’s life. 
It shows his reactions to various political philosophies, his 
theological considerations, and his conversion to Christian- 
ity. Action, background and narrative are constantly en- 
riched by references to his fundamental vision, and to his 
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an arm of the official propaganda bureau. His estimate contrasts vividly with 
the favorable estimate made by John Somerville, whose Soviet Philosophy is 


the only available study in English. A valuable service would be rendered by 
issuing translations of Bochenski’s book and Father Wetter’s /1 materialismo 
dialettico sovietico (1948), both of which are based on the primary sources 
and provide a rigorous criticism.’ 


1To be concluded in a later issue. 


x * * 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS 


PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT IN FRANCE AND THE UNITED StaTes. Edited by 
Marvin Farber. Buffalo: University of Buffalo Publications in 
Philosophy, 1950. Pp. x, 775. $7.50. 

In the laudable hope of achieving an interflow of understanding between 
philosophers in France and in the United States, Professor Farber has edited 
this collection of thirty-eight essays—published also in French by the Presses 
Universitaires de France. Eighteen of the essays are by French philosophers 
with an American’s appraisal by R. McKeon, and eighteen are by American 
philosophers with a French reaction by A. Lalande. 

The French contributions open with J. Havet’s summary of French 
philosophy between the two wars and include, among others, three essays 
by members of the “Philosophy of Spirit” group, studies on phenomenology, 
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existentialism, and Catholic philosophy in France. Two of the eighteen 
essays are by Marxian protagonists, A. Cornu and H. Lefebvre. 

The American section starts with A. Benjamin’s “Philosophy in America 
Between the Two Wars” and deals chiefly with problems of knowledge and 
ethics. V. Bourke contributes an article entitled, “Material Possessions and 
Thomistic Ethics.” In general, though the American philosophers appear 
to be more representative than the French group and are more forceful in 
their challenges, the book represents deep cleavages not only between American 
and French thought but also within each group. 

The French contributions on the whole show a greater respect for the 
past, a deeper feel for history, than the typical American essay. In France, 
there seems to be a greater philosophical interest in man, the individual, than 
in method; heavy stress is laid on existentialism. The most prominent themes 
in the American section are naturalism, logicalism, and the philosophy of 
science. 

R. Campbell’s essay on existentialism in France since the liberation is 
valuable, but Cornu’s study of Bergsonism and existentialism is colored, as 
McKeon notes, by a selection of only unfavorable critics of Bergson. In 
the study of French Catholic philosophy, H. Duméry hardly does justice to 
any of the men he treats, confuses the reader by referring to Maritain as 
primarily a logician, and neglects the fine work of the French Dominicans 
in the Saulchoir and the Revue Thomiste. 

On the American side, Farber’s essay on descriptive philosophy is curiously 
successful in establishing a parallelism between Peirce and Husserl which is 
a positive advance toward bringing European and American minds closer to 
understanding, and thus fulfilling the purpose of the book. V. Lenzen’s 
study, “Philosophy of Science in America,” is creditable as a competent, 
historical, and well-documented survey in a sometimes confusing field. 
Posthumous laurels must go also to F. Kaufmann, who did not live to see 
his provocative study of logical positivism reach print. 

Farber expresses the hope that discussions of this work will be carried on 
extensively in the periodical literature of France and of the United States. 
To this hope, the present reviewer adds his own urging that Thomists on 
both sides of the Atlantic will be invited and inspired to share in the debates. 

University of Notre Dame. VincENT Epwarp SMITH. 
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